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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 

Harrer's Wrexty has already reached a regular is- 
sue of nearly Seventy Thousand Copies, and tho editions 
printed are steadily increasing. 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be hapyy to 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking 
scenes, important events, and leading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such 
as they may use. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK BOARD. 


WE engrave below the New York Stock Board 
in session during the stormy scenes of last week, 
when prominent stocks fell eight or ten per cent. 
in a day, and fortunes were made and lost between 
ten o'clock in the morning and four of the afternoon. 

It is a much-abused and very memorable spot, 
this New York Stock Exchange, and does more to 
regulate values in the country at large than any 
other locality from Maine to Texas. A handsome 
room, with curtains hung on the walls to help the 
voice of the brokers; the President seated at one 
end ona sort of pulpit, flanked by secretaries ; each 
broker in his seat at a desk ; the privileged few who 
obtain permission to ‘‘assist’’ at the session hud- 
dled into a corner so as to be out of the way; the 
air resonant with shouts of ‘I'll take a hundred” 
—“ Sold”—“ Two hundred, buyer sixty”—‘‘ For- 
ty-one and a quarter for fifty”—‘‘ That’s my bid” 
—‘* Mr. President’”’—‘' Mr. Snooks is fined’’—and 
so on, for the “‘ boys” are often unruly, and much 
given to talk loud and quick, as the excitement of 
their business might well justify. 

There are perhaps a hundred and fifty members 
altogether. Each pays $500 entrance fee, and is 
balloted for. Candidates for admission used to be 
kept in expectancy for months; but latterly the 





brokers have grown more generous of their favors, 
and an aspirant is seldom long kept at the door— 
a policy which is equally injurious to the old and 
to the new members. When a member of the 
Board can not fulfill his engagements, he must 
vacate his seat, nor can he again resume it until 
he has paid up or otherwise satisfied his creditors. 
As a rule, however, the brokers are any thing but 
inexorable. Except in cases where fraud is very 
obvious, they are usually ready enough to cry 
quits with their debtor, and readmit him to the 
Board. These men make money easily, and are 
generous and liberal. 

The normal business of the Board is to effect the 
sales and purchases of stocks required by the out- 
side public. When Brown, having saved $1000, 
wants to buy Virginia Sixes to that amount, he 
directs his broker to effect the purchase at the 
Board ; so when Smith, happening to need money 
for his business, bethinks himself of turning his 
Erie into money, he intrusts his broker with the 
operation. This is the legitimate sphere of the 
Stock Board. 

In these times it is a very subordinate sphere. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of the business of the 
Board have nothing whatever to do with the in- 
vesting of savings, or the conversion of stock prop- 
erty into cash. The immense majority of the ope- 
rations of the New York Stock Exchange are gam- 
bling devices. For instance: 

Smith believes that Erie Railroad stock is sell- 
ing uncommonly cheap. He reasons the matter 
out with himself, and makes his mind up that with- 
in a few days or weeks Erie stock will be five or ten 
per cent. higher. He resolves to speculate for the 
rise—to gamble, in fact. He has, say $5000 in 
cash. Supposing Erie to be selling at $25 the 
share, this would enable him to buy and lay away 
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200 shares of stock. But this is notenough. He 
wants to make a larger operation. He goes to a 
broker and asks how much “ margin” he will re- 
quire to buy Erie for his account. Broker, accord- 
ing to his views of the tendency of the market, asks 
a deposit of ten or five per share. The latter would 
enable Smith to buy 1000 shares; the former 500. 
Agreeing on this point, then, Smith deposits his 
money, and broker buys 500 or 1000 shares for his 
account, ‘‘ buyer thirty,” or “‘ buyer sixty.” The 
meaning of these abstruse terms is, that during the 
thirty or sixty days following the date of the con- 
tract Smith may at any time demand of the seller 
the shares purchased at the price agreed upon, the 
day of delivery being at his option till the end of 
the contract. If, therefore, within ten days, let us 
say, after the contract, Erie goes up ten per cent., 
Smith, if he be a sensible man, will demand his 
stock of the seller, and without even seeing the 
shares, will make the $10 on each. If, on the oth- 
er hand, the stock goes down, and happens to stay 
down till the end of the contract, as obstinate 
stocks have been known to do, Smith must, at the 
expiration of his thirty or sixty days, take the 
stock of his seller, and pay the price agreed upon, 
though it be much higher than the market price at 
the time. 

Another form of gambling: Jones believes that 
we are going to have a “ crisis,” a ‘‘ revulsion,” and 
“panic.” Or Jones is treasurer of the New Gauge 
Railway, and having access to the books, knows 
that it is insolvent. In both these cases Jones 
directs his broker to sell for his account so many 
shares of the New Gauge Railway, ‘‘seller sixty” 
or ‘seller thirty,” thus retaining the right of de- 
livering the stock on any day he pleases prior to 
the conclusion of the contract. Of course, Jones 
doesn't own the stock he sells; he intends to buy 
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it at a reduced price at the time he delivers. Now, 
if Jones has been right in his prognostications—if 
the panic and crisis do come, or if the New Gauge 
Company does turn out to be insolvent, of course 
the stock goes down, and Jones buys in for deliv- 
ery at the reduced price, realizing the difference 
between that price and the one at which he sold, 
But if Jones has been wrong—if the crisis don't 
come, or is unduly postponed—such things have 
been known to occur—if the New Gauge concern 
should prove profitable, and not insolvent, why 
then the stock might go up, and at the end of the 
contract Jones might be forced to buy for, say @50, 
that which he sold at $45—netting a loss of @5 per 
share. 

It is in operating in these two ways that the 
Board of Brokers is mostly occupied. Some of the 
members do not trouble theinselves about a com- 
mission business, but speculate altogether on their 
own account. But the throng of outside specula- 
tors affords lucrative employment for many among 
the number. 

No one who is unfamiliar with Wall Street has 
any idea of the extent of stock speculation. It 
has been said that-there are not ten merchants in 
New York who do not dabble in stocks ; certainly 
very few resist the temptation. Merchants, iaw- 
yers, men of property, doctors, editors, clerks, and 
even clergymen and ladies, are constant customers 
of the brokers. Probably $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 
are paid in the course of the year to the Board in 
the shape of commissions. One leading breker—- 
who is known to be honest and averse to specula- 
tion—makes $50,000 to $60,000 a year. 

It is well that some one should make money out 
of the practice, for certainly the speculators do nt. 
One of the oldest members of the Board declared 
positively the other day that, in an experience of 
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nearly thirty years, he did not remember one sin- 


* gle stock speculator who had made a fortune and 


retired with it. ‘The vast majority of outside spec- 
ulators—like the green visitors of a faro table—are 
usually ‘cleaned ont” within a few weeks after 
their first essay.. A few—rare swimmers in the 
fearful abyss—strike a happy vein, and make a few 
thousands. A striking law of nature then comes 
into play. If the gambler has made $10,000, he 
says, ‘1 will make $25,000, and then go to Eu- 
rope.” If he has made $20,000, he says, *I will 
make $100,000, and then retire.” If he has made 
£50,600 or $75,000, he says, “I will make just 
$250,000, so as to be able to live decently.” There 
is no deviation from this rule. And it invariably 
happens that just before the gambler has reached 
the limit he fixes upon, Fortune turns against him, 
and heis ruined. Every body supposes that he will 
be wise énough to retire at the right time, and to 
be content with what he has got. Nobody ever is. 

In the crisis consequent upon the Schuyler affair, 
soime years ago, a young clerk having honestly 
come by a few hundred dollars, bought Erie stock 
with it at about 30. It rose in a few weeks to 45 
or so. He made several thousand dollars. He 
continued to speculate. He bought other stocks, 
which rose likewise. He extended his operations, 
gave up his office, invested all his money and his 
time in his gambling schemes. Allthrove. Every 
stock he touched rose. Le began to feel that he 
was a person of very superior judgment. His bro- 
ker rather shared the opinion, listened respectfully 
to his orders, and asked him for hints. He took 
a fine house and lived well. When he had made 
considerably over a hundred thousand dollars his 
broker took him into his inner room one morning. 

**Mr. L—~,” said the honest man, “the bal- 
ance in my hands due you is now 3 , consider- 
ably more than you will want to live upon for the 
rest of your life, You have a mother and sisters, 
If you continue to speculate you will infallibly 
lose every dollar. Let me extreat and implore of 
you to draw out this money, and go to Europe for 
a couple of years.” 

‘The young man laughed scornfully at the sug- 
gestion, and intimated that he was old enough to 
tuke care of himself. 

* Then, Sir,” said the broker, ‘* you will be good 
enough to withdraw your balance and close your 
account with me, for I will have no hand in ruin- 
ing you.” 

Tle did so; engaged other brokers who were glad 
of the business; and was a beggar within sixty 
days, without employment, or money, or credit, or 
capacity for work. 

Stock gambling is certainly the most ruinous of 
pursuits ; for it not only leads to pecuniary loss, 
but it untits a man for any work, and in nine cases 
out of ten saps his moral principles. Ilow can a 
man work for $25 or $50 a weck who has operations 
on foot by which he may make as many hundreds 
in the like period? The miserable, idle, good-for- 
nothing creatures who hang about William Street 
and the Stock Exchange, ready to gamble in stocks 
with any one who will trust them, are really the 
most pitiable wretches in the city ; for they could 
hey woul, work at any honest labor. They 
yemployment save gambling, and 
lown they go very deep indeed— 
‘ Ilow they teem with falsehood, 
! No fabrication is too infamous for them to 
utter when their interest may be served by the de- 
pression or inflation of a stock. This recklessness 
of truth is one of the mest invariable marks of this 
k gamblers. Some who are members 









class of stock 
of the Church, men of family and character, es- 
teemed and respected in private and public life, 
will tell the most outrageous falsehoods to serve 
their stock-gambling operations, without the least 
scrupls or hesitancy ; and no one ever seems to 
think their conduct reprehensible. Purse, habits, 
and character—steck-gambling is the ruin of them 
all. 

Yet the instinct is universal. At Paris every 
body gambles on the Bourse; almost every body 
speculates in the Funds in London; in the West 
they gamble in flour and land; in the South, in 
cotton. .The mania of the agio is universal in the 
human heart. Laws are futile to suppress it; even 
the clear prospect of ruin and shame only deters 
the wise. 

Were it clearly understood among¢he mercan- 
tile community thatno man who gambles in stocks 
would be trusted by the banks or the merchants ; 
were the brokers fewer in number, their charges 
heavier, and their deposits more considerable ; and 
were the: practice of stock-gambling among profes- 
siowal men and young people generally visited with 
the disgrace it deserves, then, perhaps, it might 
cease to be the most popular vice of the age. 
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NEW STARS IN THE FLAG. 

HE two Constitutional Conventions of Min- 

nesots appointed, some time since, a Com- 
mittee of Conference; that Committee, we are 
happy to say, has now done its work, dnd the 
result is a Constitution which politicians of all 
parties will support, and which consequently 
will be adopted by the people of sota, 
probably without a dissentient voice, "On the 
13th October it is to be submitted to. the popular 
vote, and at the same time the Legislature is to 
be chosen on which will devolve the diity of 
selecting the first United States Senators from 
the new State of Minnesota. The Constitu- 
tion, it need hardly be added, will not sanction 
slavery. 

Thus, on the opening of the next Congress, 
Minnesota, with her Constitution, will be one 
of the earliest postulants for congressional at- 
tention. But she will not be alone. Kansas, 
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her sister Territory, will likewise apply to the 
same Congress for admission to the Union as a 
State. 

The bare statement of the fact suggests the 
nature of the coming contest. In all probabili- 
ty Kansas will apply for admission with a Con- 
stitution entirely silent on the subject of slavery. 
And it will be said by the South that even this 
much is a concession to the North; as, according 
to the old rule, the admission of the Free State 
of Minnesota ought toebe accompanied by that 
ofa Slave State. But it will probably be urged 
by the North that as slavery exists in Kansas 
under the United States laws, its admission to 
the Union with a Constitution silent on the sub- 
ject of slavery would makc it in fact a Slave 
State; and no doubt the more violent of the 
anti-slavery party would be inelined to resist 
its admission until a positive renunciation of 
slavery were inserted in its Constitution. 

The acknowledged doctrine of the Democratic 
party—which will be in an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the next Congress—is that new States 
must be admitted with or without slavery as 
their people desire, and that it is not within the 
province of Congress even to inquire what do- 
mestic institutions they propose to establish or 
maintain. 

And we are inclined to think that the action 
of the next Congress in reference to Kansas and 
Minnesota will be in accordance with this doc- 
trine; that is to say, that all efforts to ingraft 
an anti-slavery clause upon the Constitution ‘of 
Kansas will fail, and that Minnesota with her 
free Constitution, and Kansas with her noncom- 
inittal Constitution, will be admitted simulta- 
neously into the Great Brotherhood. 

Things might have turned out differently 
had the politicians in Kansas been endowed 
with more common sense and less party zeal. 
But the Free State men of Kansas, by cutting 
themselves off from the benefits of the franchise, 
have made it a forced game, and must now make 
the best of it. 








POSITION OF THE ENGLISH IN ASIA. 


Tue last mail-steamer from Europe brings 
accounts which look very gloomy indeed for 
British interests in Asia. From India we hear 
that Delhi has not fallen, but that the British 
besieging force has lost its chief, General Bar- 
nard, on whose energy and skill great reliance 
was placed by the Government; that the mu- 
tiny has been confirmed throughout the north 
and northwest, and that the English are reduced 
to the possession of a few strong places. The 
Chinese, as was indeed apparent from the news 
by a former mail, are prepared to defend their 
territory with more determination and more 
skill than their adversaries expected; and as, 
for the present, the expeditionary force has been 
recalled to take a part in the struggle in Hin- 
dostan, the only effect of the war thus far has 
been to destroy Britis!: commerce in China, to 
imbue the Chinese with « hatred of the English, 
and to strengthen the Government of Pekin in 
its natural assumption of superiority to foreign- 
ers. Finally, from Persia we hear that the 
Shah, taking advantage of the embarrassments 
of the English, has resolved to retain possession 
of Herat in defiance of the Treaty of Paris, and 
further, to retain his whole army on a war foot- 
ing. 

It is suggested by the organ of Lord Palmer- 
ston that these last events are due to the insti- 
gation of Russia, and that the expert mancn- 
vres and improved drill of the Chinese are like- 
wise the fruit of Russian agency. This is quite 
possible, 

Whether the Russians are at work or no, it 
is quite obvious that the English now are in the 
worst position they ever occupied in Asia. They 
are literally surrounded by enemies on every 
side, and have not a single resource to rely on 
but the bravery and the wealth of their people 
at home. 

It is quite truc, as the Herald lately sugzest- 
ed, that our intcrests—to take a mere material 
view of the question—-would rather be injured 
than furthered by the éxpulsion of the English 
from Asia. British domination certainly ex- 
tends commerce, promotes peace, and in a cer- 
tain way, propagates civilization. But it is 
likely that our people, in viewing this question, 
may disappoint those who view us as a nation 
of mere dollar and cent calculators, and allow 
at least as much jnfluetice to their feclings and 
their prejudiees as to their gainful instinéets. 
Ati iniptession prevails here—we believe it to 
be just and well founded—that the English have 
been ruthless, grasping, heartless, mercenary 
- tyrants.in Asia; that they have robbed the Hin- 
doos from first to last, and have only civilized 
where civilization would fatten their victims; 
that they have overset one class of despotisms 
Only to establish another} that they have had 
one concern and one only in China—to sell to. 
the Chinese the opium which is the curse and 
the bane of that interesting people. With this 
impression strong on the average American 
mind, it will be pretty hard work to get up any 
sympathy for England here—and quite out of 
the question to expect to enlist troops for her 
service. 

If the English were driven to bay, and forced 
to fight for hearth and home against such a. 


combination of despotic powers as Russia, Aus- 
tria, aud France; if they got imto a quarrel 
through their sympathies with free institutions, 
and foreigners attacked them in order to weed 
out the only really free State in'‘Earope ; then, 
indeed, the sympathies of this nation might be 
touched, and a chord struck for the old mother 
country with some effect. Half a million of 
men could be mustered, and any amount. of 
money subscribed in this country to protect En- 
gland from destruetion by the despots. But to 
raise men to help her enslave the poor Asiatics 
she has so cruelly trampled upon, will be found, 
we think, a very difficult task indeed. 
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THE OHIO LIFE AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 

Weeks have elapsed since this concern sus- 
pended payment; attachments have been placed 
upon the assets, and legal proceedings of fine 
promise for the bar instituted; but no statement 
of the actual cause of the failure has yet been 
made public. 

The people have a right to know what be- 
came of the seven or eight millions which are 
said to have been lost, and why end how an in- 
stitution whose credit stood very high, and to 
which thousands of poor persons were accus- 
tomed to intrust their savings, suddenly broke 
down and ruined its best friends. 

The idle tongue of Rumor already insinuates 
that individuals who should have been the best 
guardians of the interests of the concern were 
really the agents of its ruin; ¢hat they Lrought 
the Company to the ground by using it for their 
private ends. ‘The public, and especially the 
depositors with the Ohio Life and Trust Com- 
pany, have a right to know on what basis these 
insinuations rest; for their own sake, those who 
know should tell the truth without loss of time. 


VACATION IS OVER. 

At the world rejoices in our fine autumnal 
season but the boys and girls. ‘To them it is 
the dullest period of the year, shadowing their 
young hearts with the gloom and sorrow of 
school life. It is a sad change from the free- 
dom of a holiday, with its occasions of unre- 
stricted enjoyment, to the close confinement 
and dull routine of our educational institutions. 
That youth, with all its joyousness of nature, 
should look forward with melancholy forebod- 
ings to the renewal of their school experience, 
is not surprising. What can be so ill adapted 
to the nature of childhood as the prevailing sys- 
tems of education? What are they but so many 
intellectual presses to which infant brains are 
submitted until every drop of the vital spirits is 
squeezed out! 

How carefully is the whole nature of child- 
hood ignored by our school teachers! Enter 
the school-room, look at its walls, bare of any 
thing but that black board, ominous of the dark 
mysteries of mathematical bewilderment; look 
at the forma] ranges of unpainted desks, hacked 
by juvenile knife and mapped with black seas of 
ink; look at thé coarsely-sanded floor, the hard 
wooden benches, the rusty stove, the broken 
slates here, and the dog-eared books there. 
The aspect of so much coldness, hardness, and 
gloomy formality is enough to chill any young 
heart. Why should study be made so unlove- 
ly, by surrounding it with every thing to offend 
the eye and check the flow of the animal spir- 
its? Why should not those cold walls be hung 
with pictures, and that gritty floor softened to 
the step by a carpet? Is there any necessary 
connection between the difficulties of learning 
and the discomforts of body? Can not boys 
and girls get their heads crammed with intel- 
lectual food without the application of counter- 
pressure to the opposite extremities ? 

It is not only, however, of the want of regard 
to personal comfort that we complain, and the 
unnecessary and injurious association of suffer- 
ings of the body with the labors of the mind, 
but of the disregard of the instincts and dispo- 
sition of youth. The young can not be educa- 
ted through the inicllect alone. The scnsa- 
tions, the perceptions, and the imaginations aro 
all to be carefully disciplined. These are the 
faculties which exhibit themselves in early life 
in the gréatest Vigor, and, if not properly trained, 
will be sure to grow wildly, or to degenerate into 
morbid development. What provision, howev- 
er,.is made in our ordinary schools for such a 
training? © Where is the teacher who ever takes 
into account any thing but the boy’s intellect, 
and the quantity of Greek, Latin, or mathemat- 
ical pressure jit can bear per diem? Do you 
ever hear of any teaching of the senses beyond 
that perhaps of touch, under the: painful con- 
sciousness of qn application of the ferule? Do 
you ever héar of any effort to arouse tho per- 
ceptive faculties, or of any direct appeal for the 
purpose of éducation to the youthful im»gina- 


tion ? ier 

‘It is a2 of the greatest moment that the 
ssleiat pirits Which spring from the natural joy- 
ousness of youth should be sustained in their 
freshness, for they are intimaicly associated 
with the proper development of those facultics 
which more particularly characterize the young, 
and upon which their fature usefulness and hap- 
piness depend. The system of modern educa- 
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tion is unwholesome both to body and mind. 
By its excessive pressure upon the intellect the 
brain is tasked beyond its physical power, and 
disease is necessarily produced; while by its 
exclusive nurture of one set of ficulties at the 
expense of the rest, the general balance of the 
mind is disturbed. . 

So long as the nature of childhood is ignored, 
its strongest faculties repressed and its weakest 
over-cxercised, its animal spirits checked by all 
that is sad and severe, and its senses dulled by 
the ugly, discordant, and offensive, we arc not 
surprised that our children go unwillingly to 
school. They truly have reason for their sor- 
row, and our fullest sympathy, that vacation is 
over, 
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LOVE ON A FERRY-BOAT. 


Oxe day while in the ferry-boat 

From Courtlandt Street to Jersey City, 
I met a maid about eightcen, 

Modest, and, I thought, very pretty. 





It chanced I helped her in some aeed— 
Some trivial act of mere politencss— 

But then her thanks were such, I turned 
From white to red, from red to whiteness. 


She thanked me simply—but the tones 
Were so entirely unexpected— 

In general when I’m thus gallant 
I’m cither snubbed or quite neglected. 


I sat beside her, and we talked 
Of various things—the boat, the weath<r, 
Those beaten paths which strangers tread 
When they by chance are thrown together. 


She said she was an only child— 

Her mother, too, was down with fever— 
And had to quit a good employ 

Because she could not dare to leave her. 


She'd been to look for work which she 
Could do at home, until her mother 
Could get about—and then I saw 
She strove a tear or two to smother, 


And in those tears I thought I saw 
A world of quiet woe and sorrow— 
The pang of those who dine te-day, 
But wonder how they'll dine to-morrow. 


“Well, child,” I said—I'd have you know 
If I’m a day I’m nearly fifty— 

“T’'m truly glad to see one young 
Like you industrious and thrifty. 


“But have you got the work you sought ?” 
She did not speak; the tears grew Ligger— 
I know not why, but with my cane 
I drew on deck some foolish figure, 


And looked out window on the sca, 

Then turned my gaze upon the dry land; 
Then all at once became absorbed 

In something strange on Staten Island. 


I will not swear my eyes were dry, 
Nor yet that they were any moister; 

But somehow each one seemed to feel 
Salinely damp as any oyster. 


Then came a pause—and there she sat 
In silent sorrow like a statue— 

“Hang it!” I thought, “this will not do; 
I'm half in love with you—here’s at you!” 


‘‘ What is your name, my child?” I —sked, 
“Eliza, Sir,” she answered meekly ; 

‘*Have you a lover?” How she stared! 
Then lowered her eyes and glanced ol Uiguely, 


With grave suspicion at my face; 
A glance, too, not without its anger— 
I like to see a virtuous fire 
Flash grandly through a woman's languer! 


She rose to quit her seat. I caught 

Her hand and said, ‘“‘ You must not leave me; 
If you mistook me, on my soul, 

You do not know how much 'twould grieve me! 


“T am no silly would-be swain— 
No gray-haired Romeo—no romancer ; 
Honor in heart, and truth on lips; 
Now, Yes or No—I want an answer!” 


I felt the fire of her gray eyes 
Flash through me, as the lamp of miner 
Lights the long shaft. In reading souls, 
Woman's, [ swear, the true diviner! 


She read me on the instant—knew 
I meant no treason—and, instanter, 
Changed her whole manner toward me 
Into a sort of pleasant banter. 


“T have no lover yet,” she said ; 

‘‘T mean at present, but then may be—” 
“Then if you ever have a swain 

Other than me, accursed the day be! 


hear me! I am rich, , 
I'm honest, kind, and well-intentiened ; 
No poor relations—or, at least, 
The ones I have are amply pensioned. 


“I'm lonely now—I want a wife 

To share my home, my heart, my riches; 
Who'll don the marriage-dress without 

The usual matrimonial stitches ; 


‘* Who'll yield to me as I to her; 

+ Who will not keep me in a cellar 

When she’s-a party, nor produce me 
Till circumstances dire compel her. 


“ 


“T want a wife—an honest one— 

Not one made up of hoops and carmine, 
But one like you—to be my pride, 

And I'll be proud the day you are mine!” 
I ceased. She smiled. My earnest tones 

Had thrilled her heart with some vibrations, 
For on her cheek quick blushes rose, 

And heaved her breast with palpitations. 
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‘‘] know not what to say,” she cried, 
And drooped away her pretty head; 

Blest speech! when woman knows not what 
To say, then all you want is said! 


But why go farther? Shall I tell 
The many days I spent in wooing— 
In honest wooing—not as Moore 
lias said, “in watching and pursuing!” 


Nothing to watch or to pursue— 
Eliza’s life was calm and clear 

As that pure lake where Arthur's sword 
Was cast by brave Sir Bevidere. 


We are unfashionable, ’tis true— 
We go to bed before the morning; 

And to ‘‘Camelias” far prefer 
Ilealth’s roses as a fresh adorning. 


What's more, Eliza does not dance, 
Nor even know the famous German; 
Of course, you see, she’s quite exiled 
From Upper Ten by Fashion's firman. 


Yet still we're happy as things go, 
And manage to be always merry, 
And often talk about the way 
We met on Jersey City Ferry, 


<= 





CHAT. 
BROADWAY AND WALL STREET. 

We thought we had every thing to make us gay 
and happy. ‘This is the finest season of the year, 
the splendid autumn of our latitude. The city 
was never more full. The traders from the coun- 
try have come in crowds to keep us busy, and the 
fashionables have returned to cheer us at our work 
with their lively frivolities. Broadway is all in a 
rustle with thronging crinolines, its bazars are 
flaring with the most brilliant colors, and their se- 
ductive salesmen are offering the most tempting 
baits to female desire. A turn round the corner, 
however, takes you from the sunshine, gayety, and 
delight of Broadway, to the gloom, sadness, and 
apparent despair of Wall Street. In the one, you 
rejoice in the fine weather, the cheerful aspect of 
the gay throng, and the brilliant array of fashion; 
in the other, you are depressed with the dull times, 
the saddened look of anxiety, and the confusion of 
disordered business, Broadway seems wonderfully 
indifferent to the sufferings of Wall Street; but 
Broadway, we fear, has no’ conscience, or else it 
would take to sackcloth and ashes, as a penitent 
sinner too, We hear, however, nothing of sack- 
cloth and ashes in the talk about 

THE NEW FASHIONS. 

The opening day for the new fashions is ap- 
proaching. Madame la Mode, having just re- 
turned from Paris, where she is supposed, during 
a summer visit, to have been initiated into the 
mysteries of the autumnal fashions, will display, 
in Broadway, on or about (as the lawyers say) the 
fifteenth of September, the splendid results of her 
investigations abroad. All the crinoline of New 
York will be out, we may be assured, on the ocea- 
sion, and will flutter with eager desire about the 
tempting attractions of fashion. The bonnets, 
which are so sure to burst out in full bloom upon 
us, were never so beautiful, we are told, and more- 
over, never so rich and expensive. Let Wall Street 
not forget, in its anxious calculations for the future, 
to make due provision for the inevitable item of the 
Fall bonnet, which may as well be put down at 
something near fifty dollars. Don’t grumble, and 
turn out your empty pockets. How can your wife 
be decent for less? So work, borrow, rob, or 
break, for the Fall bonnet, recollect, is inevitable. 

That business is put to all kinds of shifts to pay 
its way, under the pressure of financial difficulty 
and female extravagance, is not surprising. That 
dishonesty is tempted to the commission of crime 
is not to be wondered at, when even honesty is so 
puzzled to make two ends meet as to be obliged to 
resort to 

A TRICK OF TRADE. 

At this period, when New York is crowded with 
traders from all parts of the country prepared to 
make their purchases from our city merchants, the 
well-known system of “‘ drumming” is brought into 
full operation. It is the practice for dry-goods 
dealers especially to provide themselves with cer- 
tain clerks, whose principal duty it is to make the 
acquaintance of country traders, and to induce 
them to visit and purchase at the stores of their 
employers. These drummers are liberally supplied 
with means, that they may dress dashingly and be 
able to treat freely those whom they desire to en- 
trap. They are constantly about the hotels during 
the business season, and find no difficulty in mak- 
ing the acquaintance of those country dealers that 
they suppose will be good customers. We have 
heard a good story in connection with this system 
of drumming! 

An eager merchant in New York, having heard 
of the arrival of a trader who was known to be a 
large purchaser and of unquestionable credit, was 
resolved to get him to visit his establishment, when 
he felt sure he could secure him as a customer. He 
accordingly sent out one of his drummers—of whom 
he had a large number, adapted to every taste and 
disposition. He, however, returned without suc- 
cess. No, 2 was sent, and with no better result ; 
and again No. 3, and so on, until all had gone 
and come back without their man. The merchant 
now determined to go himself; and, finding that 
brandy-and-water and free tickets to the theatre 
were of no avail; for the country trader did not 
take the one, nor go to the other, and could not be 
persuaded by any such inducements, he was re- 
duced to the necessity of a ruse. It was simple 
enough, but it proved effectual. On the merchant 
taking his leave, he took care to take the country- 
man’s hat instead of his own. Next morning, as 


was expected, the merchant received a visit at his 
store from the country dealer, who came to demand 
the hat which had been taken, as he supposed, by 
mistake. This was, of course, al] that was wanted. 





The visit was seoured, and a good bill was the 
result. 
THE GERMANS ENJOYING THEMSELVES. 

In spite of the clouds in Wall Street and the 
gloom of the week, our fellow German citizens 
have been as lively and merry as sea-gulls in a 
storm. They ‘think—and they are undoubtedly 
right—that this life is meant for enjoyment no less 
than for other purposes. They accordingly delib- 
erately set apart a portion of their time for merry- 
making, and systematically carry out their object. 
Their plan is simple enough. A spot is chosen 
somewhere near the suburbs of the city, sufficiently 
remote to secure the country advantages of pure 
air, the shade of trees, and the softness of the green 
turf, and yet not so far distant but that it can be 
easily accessible to the inhabitants of the city. 
The revel is kept up for several days, and consists 
of music and dancing, displays of feats of strength 
and agility, eating and drinking, and the ordinary 
miscellaneous recreations of an European fair. 

We think that the Germans are showing us a 
good example that we Americans might imitate 
with advantage. There is no reason why all the 
cream of life should be skimmed by the foreigner ; 
but it is so, nevertheless. We should take a lesson 
from him, and stopping work at fixed periods of 
the year, refresh ourselves with relaxation and in- 
nocent amusement. How is it that all the beau- 
ties of Nature which surround our city are left to 
the exclusive enjoyment of the Germans? Why 
can not we, like them, take our sail to Staten Isl- 
and or Hoboken, and wander about amidst their 
landscape charms, forgetful for one half a day at 
the least, out of the whole week, of the pains of 
labor and the cares of life? At present, three- 
fourths of tle pleasure-seekers and holiday-rovers 
of our city are Germans, and they are nonc the less 
hard workers and good citizens. They are right, 
and the Americans are wrong. This country en- 
joyment is whelesome to body and mind too: it 
not only, by purifying the taste, deters from gross 
immorality, but it gives that wholesome tone to 
the animal spirits which is essential to sustain the 
fatigues of physical and mental labor. We cry 
out a great deal about the want of public gardens 
and parks, and yet we do not avail ourselves of 
those that Nature has so generously spread out 
within our immediate reach. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


My pear Eprror,—I told you in my last we 
were full of excitement, preparing to ascend Mount 
Washington, and do our duty by that rugged and 
majestic presence. Every fine day parties are 
formed te go up; the greater number proceed on 
horseback, but the hardy depend on their own feet, 
and so likewise do the small boys, who always per- 
sist in ascending, much against the wishes of their 
anxious parents. They think it manly, however, 
and carry their point. The fair sex behaves dif- 
ferently, is not so anxious to expoge itself, and oft- 
en requires a good deal of coaxing before it will 
suffer itself to be moved. 

Well, it certainly does require more courage to 
go up that mountain than you gentlemen can real- 
ize. In the first place, you are not disfigured and 
disguised by the necessary costume as we are. 
Your dress js always hideous, therefore any unbe- 
coming additions to it are of very little conse- 
quence. But with us it is quite different; and 
many a bold spirit who had resolved nothing should 
prevent her accomplishing the feat, has been in- 
duced to assume cowardice, and pretend at the last 
she could not possibly venture. 

The piazza after breakfast is the chief scene of 
excitement. Some eagerly ascertaining ‘‘ who is 
going up this morning ;” others gathering recruits 
for the expedition ; some preparing themselves for 
it; and others, again, recounting their own trials, 
and stimulating or dismaying the rest, as the case 
may be. Voices rise on all sides, every body talk- 
ing louder than every body else. 

Lapy or Exrrrience. ‘‘ Then, you know, aft- 
er passing those dreadful rocks, you come to where 
the slabs of granite stand almost upright before 
you, and you wonder how on earth your horse is 
ever to get up! And I felt my nerves all of a 
tremble! My hand shook so, I thought I never 
should keep my seat; and then—” 

Eacer Younc GenxtLteman. ‘Come along, 
girls, come. You're all of you going up the mount- 
ain, ain’t you? No time to lose. Get on your 
things !” 

Enercetic Fatuer. ‘* Come, Mrs,——! 
horses are almost ready. It’s a lovely day. 
shall have a splendid time!” 

Youn Gir (whose complexion is yet perfect, and 
consequenily not a sourc: of care and anztety (o its 
owner). “‘Oh, dear me! Yes, let's be quick! I 
must borrow a jacket. Will you lend me your 
blanket shawl? And, ma, may I have your cloth 
cape ?” 

Beavtirvt put Nervous Youne Lapy (whose 
bloom is no longer in its first freshness, but requires 
considerable management). ‘‘Oh! I don’t think I 
can go! I don’t feel like it!” 

ALL HER Revations, ‘‘Oh, nonsense! You 
must come, now. What do you come here at all 
for if you den’t go up the mountain ?” 

Extnustastic Younc Lapy, “Oh, do, some 
one, tie on my hat! And has any body a big pin 
to spare?” 

Mrs. Experrence. “‘That’s right, my dear! 
Take care of your hat, or you won't see it after to- 
day! and you'd better fix your vail well on; the 
wind and the sun together will make a pretty ob- 
ject of you, as it is; you'll be all burned brown 
enough, I expect!” 

Beavtirut put Nervous Youne Lavy. “ Well, 
now, I do think that really settles the question! 
I'd rather not go, thank you. Oh! no, indeed, 
I’d much rather stay! I shouldn't enjoy it, real- 
ly, for I don’t feel very well! You can tell me 
all about it, you know, when you come back!” 
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For the lily checks thus prudently preserved to 
us, may we all, this season, be truly thankful! 
And if the young lady's eye should prove minus the 
enthusiastic light which the romance of mountain 
scenery hus imparted to her sisters’, let us remem- 
ber a creamy complexion is not to be maintained 
for nothing; some little sacrifices are necessarily 
demanded by such high aims. 

But, good heavens, what objects we do look! 
Perhaps the fair damsel is right after all! What 
becomes of our city toilets, our récherché coiffure 
at this time of stern reality? I should like to 
know if any woman who has been here and as- 
cended the mountain, would voluntarily have 
come, had she foreseen the figure she was going 
to look on that day! In the first place, we are 
compelled to wear hats, bonnets, or something that 
will shade us, which is alone an infringemext on 
the modes of the day enough to upset any body. 
The fashionable hat or Bloomer of the period, in 
which we are in the habit of going about, @/a Swiss 
maiden, and looking as killing as possible, is of no 
use whatever in these districts ; for the wind takes 
it and carries hat and wearer off together. So we 
are obliged to borrow what we don’t possess (very 
often it is a masculine-looking wide-awake), and 
then we tie what we borrow firmly on our heads 
by means of handkerchiefs. We also put on 
shawls, palétots, jackets, cloaks, sometimes coats, 
any thing, in short, that will shelter us from the 
blast, and not fly away. Then, resigning our 
hoops, we mount the poor horses whose destiny it 
is to be forever climbing Mount Washington, and 
the gentlemen follow us, more or less awkward. 
The very ugliest and queerest old market-woman 
looks a more interesting object than we do. Our 
friends stand around, waving us a tender adicu, 
and away we defile down the road, across the 
bridge, up the hill, and through the woods, look- 
ing like the Canterbury Pilgrims on their palfreys, 
and very romantic and pleasant we all feel so far. 
We sing, and shout, and call to those behind to 
come on and join us; we discuss the merits of our 
steeds, and are altogether very merry. But then, 
you See, the hard work has not come yet. 

Now you recollect how much we have heard and 
read of that wonderful new road, which was to take 
us, carriages and all, up to the very summit of 
Mount Washington? Don’t you recall sundry 
puffs to the effect that it was very near completion, 
would be completed this spring, and that the path- 
way being thus smoothed for us, strewn almost with 
roses, no person of common-sense and common love 
for the picturesque, could fail to take advantage 
of it, and enjoy the fine drive up the mountain, 
with the splendid view from its summit? Will 
you believe me, this attractive and beautiful car- 
riage-way is positively a fable, a myth, a vision of 
shareholders, a dream of the lazy—in plain En- 
glish, a humbug? The facts were, I hear, that 
the company (there was a company) spent $50,000 
in three or four miles of well-rraded road, com- 
mencing near the Glen House, but this much read, 
as you know, can be but a mere preface to what 
ought to follow. After that, either they had no 
more money to go on with, or perhaps they found 
the winter storms teo much for them, washing away 
in a night the labor of months. This portion of road 
yet remains, a stern memorial of an unfinished en- 
terprise, and a most fearful warning to pedestrians ; 
but unless the gnomes of the hills undertake the 
business, I suspect we mortals have not much 
chance of ever being driven to the mountain-top. 

Ascending from the Crawford side, you go over 
some miles of corduroy road, more or less out of 
repair, through beautiful woods and over the brow 
of the adjoining hills. But, speaking feminine- 
ly, the Glen side is the better of the two. It is 
not only shorter and more accessible, but for us 
women it has the great advantage, that our cem- 
plexions do not get half so much damaged as by 
the Crawford road—simply because by the latter 
you have the sun staring you in the face, both go- 
ing and returning, while on the Glen side you do 
not face it either way. Those, therefore, who re- 
gard with consideration the bridge of their nose 
(and with some of us it is a bridge of size, and 
ought to be respected), had better follow my ad- 
vice, and ascend from the Glen. 

Every body knows what it is to go up a mount- 
ain, and what it is to come down again, so there is 
no need to descant upon our perils, or the courage 
that overcame them. Some delicate creatures 
faint with fright, but yet nobly proceed ; others 
fear they may be frightened, and discreetly turn 
back; but generally we confide ourselves to the 
honest guides, and make our way up bravely. 
Once arrived, the Tip Top House entertains you 
with an excellent meal, which the middle-aged 
people cou.bine with the contents of certain small 
flasks they have prudently conveyed in their pock- 
ets. (What has brandy to do with the top of Mount 
Washington? “It settles the nerves,” one lady 
said.) This same lofty establishment will also 
furnish you with a lodging, if you wish to remain 
at the top and see the sun rise. Most of us seemed 
to have a prejudice against that luminary at unu- 
sual hours, and declined the expensive hospitality. 
The solid food we have devoured gives us strength 
to return, and we commence the descent in high 
spirits, every one eager to be first in reporting the 
events of the day to the expectants at the hotel. 
Those who have walked up and down are made 
much of, and become the heroes of the evening. 
The fast young ladies, with their customary pow- 
ers of endurance, dance until midnight, as if they 
had not stirred a muscle during the day ; and the 
beauties who have so cautiously abstained from 
the expedition never cease congratulating them- 
selves on their own prudence, while the drawing- 
room shows them such dreadfully-bronzed visages. 
One doesn’t like to be burned black as a gipsy, 
you know. Either way, we think we have done 
right, and feel serene in consequence, 

But the condition of your spinal column on the 
following morning indicates forcibly you have seen 
active service, while the gentlemen who have used 
their own limbs in the ascent, go about comparing 
sensations with each other, and drawing anatom- 





ical lines down their legs, demonstrative of “where 
they feel it.” Of course it is very delightful, but 
we don’t intend to do it again. I myself am still 
feeble from my exertions; therefore, my dear Sir, 
once more adieu. Yours, ever, 








THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
HOW THE DEVIL TOOK ME, 

I was sitting in my room, dressed in the mest 
gossamer attire that the combined ingenuity cf 
manufacturer and tailor could fabricate. If I 
could have got Arachne at that moment to weeve 
me a suit, I think I would have worn it. ‘The 
thermometer was so high that it did not know it- 
eelf where it had gotten to, The atmosphere was 
breathless ; the dim light that penetrated into the 
room through the closed blinds seemed only heat 
in disguise. I was sitting, as I have said, on the 
most ventilatory chair in the room, with my fect 
in iced-water, sipping a gigantic sherry-cobller, 
and reading a book of travels to the North Pole. 

A knock came to my door. I was indignant at 
the moment. It was no time to be disturbed, even 
by a friend, and to be heated by a dun was not to 
be endured. . 

I cried, surlily, ‘‘ Come in 

Enter a little boy with a smudgy face, a curly 
head, and bright, intelligent, blueeyes. It was the 
devil. 

“ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ Mr. Glen wants the copy of 
the Man about Town.” 

“ Boy,” L replied, loftily, ‘observe me. Behold 
the arrangements which I have been at the troutle 
tomake, This iced-water, this refreshing drink, this 
beok of chill adventure. Then be so good as to 
regard that thermometer.” 

‘The devil inspected me curiously, and then turn- 
ed his eyes on the scientific instrument in qucs- 
tion. 

Now,” I continued, “boy, do you consider it 
just that I should disturb those arrangements, in- 
dispensable to my present comfort, merely to grat- 
ify the literary cravings of some seventy thousand 
persons ?”’ 

‘* But Mr. Glen says he’s making up the paper, 
Sir, and they're waiting for your article,” 

‘I wish an answer.to my question. Do you 
think that because seventy thousand readers are 
expecting my article in next number of //arper's 
Weckly that I am bound in any way to consider 
their comfort above my own?” 

‘* But perhaps they're not waiting for your arti- 
cle, Sir.” 

I never had thought of that. It was just barely 
possible that a considerable portion of the readers 
of the Weekly did not care sixpence whether I wrote 
the Man about Town or not. I determined in- 
stantly to write. 

“‘ Boy,” said I, “‘ what shall I write about ?” 

‘* There's a new picce at the Bowery,” sugges'cd 
the devil, after a moment's pause. 

** Not in our line,”’ 1 remarked, 

“ Have you gone to sce the Burdcll baby, Sir— 
because there’s crowds of—" 

“T have not visited that infant swindle, Loy ; 
nor dol intend to. Let me see—what shall | write 
about ?” 

As I thus mused, my eve fell upon the foot!ath 
in which my feet were resting, while around them 
lazy lumps of ice bobbed and wabbled with refresh. 
ing . ; 
“Thave it!” I cried, bringing my hand down on 
the table with a sudden crash, 

“What? a muskecter?” cried the devil, eagerly 
jumping from the chair on which he was seated, 

‘* No—a subject. I'll write about 

“parns.” 

There are seme fine chapters in the Roman his- 
tories and in books of Roman travel about the 
grand baths which those wonderful old scoundrels, 
the Emperors, used to build. The baths of Cara- 
calla and Vespasian must have been fine places for 
adive. What a fine scene it must have been, the 
grave old ancients taking off their togas, and go- 
ing in with “a header!” Fancy Cicero diving {vr 
a sesterce, or Livy being ducked by a friend ; be- 
cause it is not impossible that many reputable pcr- 
sonages of the time frequented those public baths. 

I think I see the little Roman boys crouching on 
the edges of the great marble tank, laughing, and 
spattering each other, and tumbling off into the 
water with wild screams. I think I see some port- 
ly old gentleman with a bald head—a member of 
the equestrian order, it may be—floating calmly in 
the water with that annoying ease with which fat 
men can float, I think I see the youth who has 
not yet assumed the virile robe taking his first les- 
sons in natation, taught, perhaps, by some hard- 
featured, faithful old slave of his father’s. 1 hear 
him puffing and panting, and I eee him go under 
and rise again with suffused cheeks and sputtering 
lips. 

Bad as those old Emperors were, they gave tho 
people an opportunity of cleaning themselves ; and 
for that, I think, many of their sins will be forgiv- 
en them. 

Why is it that we moderns do not get up public 
baths? We are as rich as the ancionts, and some- 
thing to spare. Our masses are as dirty as ever 
the Romans were, and still something to spare, and 
yet a public bath is never proposed either by our 
active municipal governors, or by any of those pri- 
vate individuals who bequeath fortunes for philan- 
thropic purposes, There are a few miserable pri- 
vate baths floating round the shores of this island, 
but they are small, badly kept, and inconvenient. 
The admission fee likewise places them beyond the 
reach of a good many persons, It would be an in- 
sult to the community if I were to parade an argu- 
ment in favor of cleanliness. The proposition is 
self-evident. Let us, therefore, for once condescend 
to be taught by the past. There is no city in the 
world so well adapted for the erection of public 
baths as this, surrounded as it is by the sea, Let 
us erect a grand swimming-palace, so fine that it 
will be a pleasure to the dirty man to make him- 
self clean in such a place, 
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Bartr reached Kukawa, 
the capital of Bornu, on the 
2d of April, 1852, more than a 
year after his departure from 
Tripoli. This place had been 
appointed as the rendezvous 
of the members of the expedi- 
tion, who had taken different 
routes upon their entrance 
into Negroland, The Sheik 
had been apprised of their 
coming, s had provided 
comfortable quarters for their 
reception. The death of Mr. 
Richardson, and the loss of 
the greater portion of their 
property, greatly embarrass- 
ed the survivors; for all his 
effects -had fallen into the 
hands of the Vizier, and his 
servants were clamorous for 
their pay. Barth had nothing 
but promises to give them; 
of these he was liberal. 

He fared better than he 
could reasonably have antici- 
pated. He not only induced 
the Vizier to give up the ef- 
fects of Mr. Richardson, but 
actually succeeded in borrow- 
ing a hundred dollars’ worth 
of cowries, which enabled him 
to pay the most pressing de- 
mands against him, and to 
live for a while in tolerable 
comfort. Mr. Overweg short- 
ly after joined him, when they 
dug a well in their court-yard, 
whitewashed their house, and 
did their best to fight the 
abounding fleas, ants, and bed- 
bugs. To keep off the fleas 
the natives daub their walls 
with fresh cow-dung; of bed- 
bugs they make little account, 
rather liking them, in fact, on 
account of their peculiar odor, 
which they esteem pleasant 
and aromatic. 

The Empire of Bornu was 


formerly the most ne wee state of Negroland, 
e country around Lake Tsad. | ter. 


comprising the who 


contracted, and its frontiers 
are devastated by the sur- 
rounding tribes. Toward the 
north are the dominions of the 
Turks, which, though weak 
and trembling at its centre, is 
grasping with its outer ex- 
tremities. On the northwest 
are the Berbers of the desert, 
ready to pounce upon any 
prey that comes to hand, To 
the west is the Fellata Em- 

ire, made up of provinces 
Coser connected, but push- 
ing their conquests in every 
direction. Eastward is the 
pagan state of Waday, just 
rising into power, and not un- 
likely, should its heterogene- 
ous elements become consoli- 
dated under a strong ruler, to 
become paramount in this re- 
gion. 

Omar, the Sheik of Bornu, 
was a good-natured, feeble 
prince, at feud with his broth- 
ers, and leaving affairs wholly 
in the hands of his Vizier, Haj 
Beshir, a shrewd, scheming, 
intellizent old fellow, whose 
ruling passion was to include 
in his harem specimens of all 
the beauty of Negroland. He 
had three or four hundred of 
these; and when he died, a 
couple of years later, he left 
behind him seventy-three liv- 
ing sons, besides probably as 
many daughters, of whom no 
account was taken. In his 
way he was a strictly — 
man, and was terribly shock 
ed at learning that Europe- 
ans would now and then get 
drunk. Barth hinted, by way 
of excuse, that they practiced 


self-denial in the matter of women, and might 
therefore claim some indulgen ce in other respects, 


The Vizier was not unwilling 
te enter into a treaty with the 
English, but insisted that they 
should not be allowed to sell 
rum or Bibles in Bornu. 

It costs little to live in Ku- 
kawa. A dollar will buy three 
ox-loads of grain, a couple of 


cow costs two dollars; a tol- 
erable horse six or eight; a 
camel from eight to twenty. 
Marketing, however, involves 
quite a complicated series of 
transactions. The country 
people want shirts for their 
grain, and refuse both dollars 
and shells. The stranger 
must, therefore, first buy shells 
with his money, then he must 
exchange his shells for a shirt, 
and the shirt for grain, In- 
deed, a man with a shirt on 
his back, no matter how much 
soiled or worn, is here always 
safe from immediate starva- 
tion. 

Barth’s head-quarters were 
at Kukawa for more than 18 
months, though a great part 
of this time was occupied with 
exploring tours in various di- 
rections, which we shall brief- 
ly notice in their ordez. 

The exploration of Lake 
Tsad was one of the leading 
objects of the expedition. This 
was found to be an immense 
fresh - water lagoon, with 
swampy shores overflowed to 
a greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to the height of. the 
water, In 1851 Barth rode 
for ten miles over a level plain, 
covered with grass and alive 
with antelopes, and affording 


magnificent pasturage, before he came to the wa- 
Three years later, he found the whole of this 
It has now fallen into decay; its limits are sorely | expanse overflowed to a considerable depth. In 


some parts the shores are infested with hippopota- 
mi; in others elephants abound. Upon one occasion 


SHORES OF LAKE TSAD, 


ELEPHANTS NEAR LAKE TSAD, 


BORNESE SOLDIERS, 


Barth counted a herd of ninety-six of these ani- 
mals marching in procession, the large males oc- 
cupying the van and rear, while the females and 


young were in the centre. 
affluents, the principal of which is the great River 
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Shari, but has no outlet. Mr, 
Overweg sailed over it, in the 
boat which had been brought 
all the way across the desert, 
Even in the open water its 
depth was only from ten to 
fifteen feet. The centre is filled 
with numerous small islands, 
some of them mere sandy 
downs, and others fertile and 
cultivated, separated by nar- 
row, intricate channels. These 
islands are inhabited by the 
Biddumi, an independent pa- 
gan tribe, who make constant 
eye f incursions against 
the dwellers of the shore. 

A couple of months after 
Barth’s arrival at Kukawa, an 
embassy came from Adama- 
wa, complaining that the Bor- 
nese had made an incursion 
into the Marghi country, and 
carried away as slaves the in- 
habitants of certain places to 
which the Governor of Adam- 
awa laid claim. Omar re- 
solved to send an embassy in 
return, and Barth took ad- 
vantage of their escort to visit 
Adamawa. This country lies 
to the south of Bornu, and is 
a recent conquest of the Fel- 
latas. The way led through a 
mountainous country, where 
the aboriginal pagan tribes 
still maintain their ground 
against the Bornese and Fel- 
lata invaders, who make con- 
tinual razzias upon them for 
the purpose of procuring 
slaves. Barth’s escort were 
with difficulty prevented from 
capturing the natives when 
a maf served ; and were 
themselves not free from ap- 
prehensions of attack from 
them. Ata village where they 
made a short delay, Barth be- 
came an object of special at- 


One of the natives, who had embraced 
Islamism, was most desirous of securing his bless- 
ing, while his pagan neighbors persisted in identi- 


fying the traveler with their 
éte, come to sojourn with 
them for a space, girl took 
a more practical view of the 
matter, and proposed that he 
should take her as his wife. 
She was about fifteen years 
old; but according to African 
ideas was already an old maid. 
Barth very politely assured 
her that nothing would have 

leased him better than to 

ave accepted her offer if he 
purposed to reside in the coun- 
try; but as he was .merely 
a sojourner, he must be ex- 


cused, 

On the 18th of June, twenty 
days after leaving Kukawa, 
they reached a great river, 
eight hundred yards broad, 
and eleven feet deep, flowin 
westward three and a hal 
miles an hour. This was the 
Benuwe, “the Mother of Wa- 
ters,” the great eastern branch 
of the Niger. In a geograph- 
ical point of view this was a 
discovery of the highest im- 
portance. Lander and Clap- 
perton had before reached this 
river, but had supposed it to 
be a tributary of Lake Tsad. 
Barth, by disprov ing this idea, 
and showing that it emptied 
into the ocean, demonstrated 
that a practicable way by wa- 
ter lay into the very heart of 
Central Africa. It was, he 
says, one of the happiest mo- 
ments of his life. In imagin- 
ation he saw commerce and 
civilization advancing along 
this broad highway, penetra- 
ting the heart of Africa, and 
putting an end to the barbar- 


It receives numerous | ous slave hunts which are the bane of this fertile 
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At the earliest possible moment he sent 


back to England tidings of his 
my discovery, and a steam- 
oat expedition was at once 
fitted out, which succeeded in 
ascending the river almost to 
the point where he now stood. 
Two days later, Barth, in 
high spirits, reached Yola, the 
capital of Adamawa. The in- 
formation which he had labo- 
riously collected convinced 
him that this was the garden 
of Africa, and he indulged the 
hope of being its first Euro- 
pean explorer. He presented 
to Mohammed Lowel, the Gov- 
ernor, a letter from the Sheik 
of Bornu, in which he was de- 
scribed as a learned and pious 
Christian, who was wandering 
about to admire the works of 
Almighty God, and had there- 
fore come to Adamawa, of 
which he had heard so much. 
This letter was well received. 
But the scene was changed 
when the dispatches of Sheik 
Omar were read. These con- 
tained a claim upon some of 
the territory which Moham- 
med considered his own. The 
Governor was furious. What 
did the Sheik mean by mak- 
ing such pretensions? If he 
wanted war, well and good. 
As for the Christian traveler, 
his reasons for visiting the 
country were all a pretext; 
he should return forthwith by 
the way he came. The wra 
of the Governor cooled after a 
ro 4 or two; but he adhered 
to his determination to expel 
the traveler, though he - 
ed quite another reason. He 
was but a slave of the great 
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Sultan of Sokoto, and dared 
not receive a visit from Barth, 
who was a much greater man 
than himself; if he would go 
to Sokoto, and return with a 
letter from the Sultan, he 
should be received with open 
arms, and might visit the 
whole country; but now he 
must not stay. 

The Governor was unmoved 
by Barth’s reasonings and re- 
monstrances, and the traveler 
with a heavy heart was forced 
to return to Kukawa. 

Not long after he learned 
that Sheik Omar was about to 
send a hostile expedition into 
Waday. He had entered into 
an alliance with the Welad 
Sliman, a small band of pred- 
atory Arabs, in virtue of which 
he was to furnish them with 
arms and horses, receiving in 
return a portion of the beoty 
which they should capture. 
Barth and Overweg received 
aT to accompany this 

and, This expedition, which 
took them to the north and 
east of the lake, occupied two 
months, The marauders met 
with little success. Encoun- 
tering unexpected resistance, 
they made a tumultuous re- 
treat. 

Soon after it was announced 
that the Sheik was about to 
undertake an expedition, the 
object and direction of which 
were kept a profound secret. 
The truth was, his coffers and 
slave-rooms were empty, an 
must be replenished. An 
army of 20,000 men, half of 
whom were horsemen, was 
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collected. It was to be a slave hunt on a large 


scale. 


Barth, > some misgivings, accompanied 


the Sheik. 


saw the horrors of a slave hunt. 


for miles through a dense for- 
est, they came upon a pleas- 
ant village. Groups of huts, 
shaded by fine trees, were sur- 
rounded by well-cultivated 
fields, through which wound 
paths bordered by thick hedge- 
rows. The pastoral quiet of 
the scene was rudely broken. 
The Bornese horsemen were 
seen chasing the poor villa- 
vers along the shady paths. 
fere one was dragged from 
his hiding-place; there an- 
other, who had crept into the 
thick covert of a hedge, was a 
mark for bullets and arrows ; 
close by a body of troops were 
keeping watch over the cattle 
which they had seized. 

It was a sickening sight; 
but its full horror was not 
reached till night, when the 
various bands —— into 
camp the captives they had 
taken, There were a thou- 
sand of them—men, women, 
and children. Of the men, 
one hundred and seventy— 
almost the whole number— 
were slaughtered on the spot : 
a leg was rudely hacked off, 
and they were suffered to 
bleed to death. They were 
all tall, wild-looking fellows, 
with high, straight foreheads, 
thick lips, broad nostrils, and 
coarse bushy hair; physically 
they were much superior to 
the Bornese, and by no means 
deficient in courage; but liv- 
ing in isolated villages, and 
inferior in arms, they could 
offer no effective opposition to 
the hordes of their invaders. 
Their only recourse is to take 
refuge in forests and swamps 


where the enemy can not follow them. 


ne bright Sunday morning he first 


After marching 


Almost 


all the men succeeded in making good their es- 


cape, leaving only old women and young children 
to the mercy of the captors, who vented their 


wrath by burning all the vil- 
lages in their way. The loss 
of the slight huts would have 
been of little consequence to 
the r Marghi, for they 
ent be easily rebuilt; but 
the granaries, in which the 
products of the harvest were 
stored up, were likewise de- 
stroyed, and the people were 
undoubtedly exposed to all 
the miseries of famine. The 
Vizier regretted that the fam- 
ine would not be absolute, on 
account of the abundant sup- 
ply of fish with which the fre- 
quent river-courses abounded. 

This raid occupied about 
three months, and the expe- 
dition returned slowly to the 
capital, with 10,000 cattle and 
3000 slaves. Of these the 
greater portion were old wo- 
inen and young children. Not 
more than men were ta- 
ken, and of these almost all 
were remorselessly slaughter- 
ed by their cowardly captors. 

This foray was made into 
the region of the head-waters 
of the Shari on the one hand, 
and of the Benuwe on the oth- 
er. Here, according to the old 
geographers, are the majestic 
Mountains of the Moon, whose 
snow-capped summits support 
the heavens, and form an in- 
surmountable barrier between 
Central and Western Africa. 
But instead of lofty mount- 
ains he found broad, fertile 
plains, intersected by innu- 
merable water-courses, with 
only here and there isolated 
hills. The Mountains of the 


a 


Moon are a myth, The Niger is to Africa what 
the Mississippi is to America, giving easy access to 
central regions of untold fertility, which must 
some day become the abodes of civilized man. 
The funds of the expedition were now at their 


SCENERY OF C 


lowest ebb. ‘Their credit was exhausted, and Barth 
began seriously to meditate upon the necessity of 
an immediate return. Before doing so, he determ- 
ined upon a journey toward Bagirmi, a province 
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THE SLAVE HUNT. 


lying along the lower course of the Shari, the Sul- 
tan of which is nominally a dependent of the Sheik 
of Bornu. 

He set out on the 4th of March, accompanied by 
two lads, with a horse and camel as the sole means 





ENTRAL AFRICA, 


| of conveying himself, his baggage, end equip- 
ments. In a fortnight he reached the banks of the 
Shari, traversing a country where no European 
had ever before set foot. The Shari, which forms 





THE SULTAN. 
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the western boundary of Ba- 
girmi, was here fully six hun- 
dred yards broad, but shallow 
and running with a slow cur- 
rent. He had no sooner cross- 
ed the river than difficulties 
began to press upon him. The 
Sultan was absent on a war- 
like expedition, and his lieu- 
tenant had heard that Barth 
was somehow a dangerous 
character, and ordered him to 
await the decision of the Sul- 
tan. A whole month had been 
wasted in fruitless negotia- 
tions, when Barth determined 
to retrace his steps. But the 
Governor, equally fearful of 
his advance and return, seized 
him, and put him in irons. 
The irons were taken off in a 
few days, but he was carried 
a prisoner to Massena, the cap- 
ital, where he was destined to 
pass more thin three weary 
months. 7 
His chief solace was the 
company of a tall, blind, old 
Fellata, named Faki Sambo, 
who had been educated in 
Egypt, and was not only 
versed in all the branches of 
Oriental learning, but had 
read such portions of l'lato 
and Aristotle as had been 
translated into Arabic. Over 
a dish of rice-pudding, dates, 
and coffee they would converse 
of the affairs of Negroland and 
Christendom, or recall the glo- 
ries of the Khalifate, when 
the Moslem ruled in Bagdad 
and Spain. Fuki’'s one weak- 
ness was a singular fondness 
for emetics, and Barth was 
obliged to administer (hem to 


him by the dozen, besides supplying all his family. 

The lieutenant of the Sultan was evidently great- 
ly puzzled what to make of Barth. At one time 
he sent to know if he had not brought any cannon 
with him; and when reminded that a camel end a 


horse were hardly adapted for 
the transportation of articles 
so heavy, desired him to man- 
ufacture a field-piece or two. 
At another time he sent a 
message inquiring if it were 
true, as was currently report- 
ed, that he made the thunder- 
clouds pass by without letting 
ull a single drop of rain. 
Barth denied the possession 
of such power ; adding that if 
the Governor thought he was 
doing any such mischief, it 
was easy to send him away, 
when he would pray night 
and day for rain. The fune- 
tionary replied that they were 
then praying for rain, and 
Barth might add his supplica- 
tions to theirs; but hinted 
that if he was ill-disposed it 
would be the worse for him, 
adding that they had just put 
two men to death on suspicion. 
Barth was all this time spe- 
cially “‘hard up.” His whole 
effects consisted of a few cheap 
looking-glasses and a quantity 
of needles, These last were 
his main stay; luckily they 
were in good demand, and at 
high prices—two of them be- 
ing sufficient to pay for a fow!, 
and otherthings in proportion, 
They were also very accept- 
able presents to his friends, 
and his liberality procured for 
him the complimentary title 
of the * Prince of Needles.” 
The Sultan at length re- 
turned, and made a pompous 
entry into his pees accom- 
yanied by forty of the favor- 
ite inmates of his harem, who 
had been selected to solace 
him during his expedition. 


He professed to be greatly displeased with the 
treatment to which Barth had been subjected, and 
sent him some presents. Among these was a beau- 
tiful female slave, which was not accepted. Two 


days later an express arrived 
from Kukawa with welcome 
news, A caravan had arrived 
from Fezzan with messages 
and supplies for the explorers. 
The British Government were 
fully satisfied with Darth’s 
sroceedin ss, and authorized 
Fim to continue his research- 
es, placing sufficient means at 
his disposal. This 6th of July 
Barth estimates as one of the 
happiest days of his life. 

Lite in August he returned 
to Kukawa, having been alb- 
sent five and a half months. 
He found Mr. Overweg scri- 
ously ill, He grew worse 
daily, until the morning of 
September 27, when he died, 
at the village of Maduwari, 
on the shore of Lake Tsad. 
He was buried that afternoon, 
under a tree close by the lake. 
Hard by lay moored the 
boat, brought across ‘he des- 
ert, in which he |...1 sailed 
over the lake. 

Barth was now ‘he sole 
white man in Centra: Africa. 
He had proposed to m: ke an- 
other journey near Lak Tsad, 
“But,” he writes, “any ‘onger 
stay in the place had now be- 
come so intolerable to me, that 
I determined to set out as soon 
as possible on my journey to- 
ward the Niger—to new coun- 
tries and new people.” 

Thus closes that portion of 
his travels already published. 
A succeeding volume will sive 
the narrative of his journ:v to 
Timbuctoo, and his long ¢ 
tention in that city. 




















LITERARY. 
- Norts Brairisn Review for August, 1857. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 

» Aucust number of the North British is re- 
colved. Itis probally known to most of our read- 
that the quarterly number for May did not ap- 

the reason for this, which in the present 
is explained as arising from ‘ circum. 
connected with the management,” was, in 
t, itionalistic and infidel tendency which 
the Rev had acquired, and which at length be- 
came so manifest that all of the original support- 
ers abandoned it to its fate. ; 

The Review was established in 1844, and al- 
though not nominally, it was in fact, under the 
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Fr »s of the Free Church of Scotland. Great 
things were expected, and not without reason, from 
the scholarship and eloquence of that noble Church, 
whose hezira from the bonds of the Establishment 


hal been lately and gloriously accomplished. The 
result justiied these expectations. No one of the 
erlics has surpassed it in ability ; indeed we 
- that none of them have equaled 
it during the first twelve years of its existence. 
Many of the articles, especially those of Sir David 
Brewster, have already become classical. 

In what manner it fell into the hands which have 
Jately controlled it te its ruin, is unknown, and has 
heen-a matter of astonishment to its readers. 

It reappears now under its former colors. This 
uunber is published with the original prospectus 
of 1844, to which the publisher declares his inten- 
tion to adhere. 

The contents are decidedly different from the 
numbers immediately preceding the suspension. 
The princtpal religious article, on the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, appears to be sufficiently ortho- 
dox to satisfy the most rigid Scotchman. We hail 
the reappearance of the Review, under its present 
management, with the most cordial and confident 
hope that it will reassume its former prominent 
position in the foremost rank of the Defenders of 
the Faith. 





nre safe in saying 
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Wiire Lies, by Charles Reade, author of ‘Peg 
Woflington,” “Never too late to Mend,” &c. 
PartI, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

I: is unnecessary to do more than call attention to 

this first part of Mr. Reade’s new novel, which is 

ly to prove one of the most readable issues of 
the press, For disregard of all rules of novel-writ- 
inz, and yet the most complete dramatic effect, the 
author of Christie Johnstone,” and ‘‘ Never too 
ite to Mend,” has no superior, if he has any equal. 

The same House continue their elegant edition of 
the Waverley Novels by Tue Buack Dwarr and 

i.e Lecenp or Montross, in two volumes. Our 

readers know already our high opinion of this edi- 


tien. 











Lrar AND FrLower PIcTcCRES, AND HOw TO 
MAKE THEM. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
Very few persons understand or have ever heard 
of the exquisite beauty of the pictures, wreaths, 
bouquets, and ornamental designs which can be 
made from flowers and leaves. Those who have 
attempted it have been surprised and delighted 
with their success. We have seen books orna- 
mented in this manner, and very elegant bouquets 
in frames and cases for walls or parlor tables, all 
formed by drying and pressing the leaves and pet- 
als of brilliant flowers and putting them into proper 

form, 

This book is the first we have seen which gives 
instructions in this work, and from personal expe- 
ience we are able to commend it as an excellent 
‘acher. It opens to the young, and particularly 

young ladies, whose delicate fingers work most 
‘acefully, a new field of delightful employment. 
'he blossoms of the most common weeds by the 
road-side, the green leaves of the most worthless 
plants, when gathered and prepared under the in- 
<tructions here given, become the colors and tints 
with which to lay on a page a picture not only 
of great beauty and briiliancy, but of permanent 
and lasting character. Violets can be made to last 
a lifetime, and the little blue forget-me-not affords 
a color that never fades. The volume is small, 
but enriched with a number of colored plates, 
showing the author's success in this line of orna- 
mental work, and affording excellent guides for 
learners, 
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Tux Romance or WrsTern History; or, 
Skercues oF History, Lure, AND MANNERS 
ix THE West, by James Jail, author of ‘‘ Tales 
of the Border,” etc. Cincinnati: Applegate & 
Co. 

Rooks like this are valuable to a future age, while 
they are very readable in this. Contemporaneous 
history is seldom reliable, but volumes of incident, 
illustrating the history of the times, are those out 
of which future and impartial generations will col- 
lect the material to write the true estimate of this 
age and its men, The author has made a very in- 
teresting collection of Western material, some of 
which, indeed, is of so early a period that it is, in 
fact, history, but most of it of those stirring and 
thrilling times which the Great West has gone 
through, and which parts of it are now going 
through in the passage from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. Ne country, possesses more of what he well 
styles “The Romance of History” than the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and enough of it is here preserved 
to make the book very interesting. 





Sam Stick THE CLock-Maker, by Judge Halibur- 
ton. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 

An edition of an old fayorite with all lovers of fun 

which will commend him to a second or a new 

reading ; for no one will tire of the keen wit, the 

excellent caricaturing, and the admirable trathfal- 

ness of the Judge’s various sketches, The edition 


is in the style of Peterson's issue of Dickens and 
other authors, and well fitted for library-shelves ; 
for we suppose Sam Slick is entitled to a place on 
the library-shelf by this time, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





POLITICAL. 
THE PRESIDENT ON KANSAS. 

Forty-Turee gentlemen and clergymen of Connecti- 
cut having addressed a memorial to the President, pray- 
ing him to restrain the United States troops from enfore- 
ing the Territorial laws of Kansas, that Magistrate re- 
plied at length, explaining the attitude of the Adminis- 
tration and the bearings of the Kansas question. In the 
course of his reply, he said: 

SLAVERY EXISTS IN THE TERRITORIES UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION, 

** The Congress of the United States had most wisely 
declared it to be ‘the true intent and meaning of the act 
organizing the Territory, not to legislate slavery into 
any territory or State, ner to exclude it therefrom, but 
to leave the people thereof — free to form and 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States.’ 
As a natural consequenee, Congress has also prescribed 
by the same act that when the Territory of Kansas shall 
be admitted as a State, it ‘shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their Constitution may 
prescribe at the time of their admission.’ 

* Slavery existed at that period, and stil! exists in Kan- 
sas, under the Constitution of the United States. This 
point has at last been finally settled by the highest tribunal 
known to our laws. How it could ever have been seri- 
ously doubted is a mystery. If a confederation of sov- 
ereign States acquire a new Territory at the expense of 
their common blood and treasure, surely one set of the 
partners can have no right to exclude the other from its 
enjoyment, by prohibiting them from taking into it what- 
ever is recognized to be property by the common Consti- 
tution. But when the people—the Lona fide residents of 
such Territory—proceed to frame a State Constitution, 
then it is their right to decide the important question 
for themselves whether they will continue, modify, or 
abolish slavery. To them, and to them alone, does this 
question belong, free from all foreign interference. 


WHAT THE ADMINISTRATION INTENDS TO DO. 

** In the opinion of the Territorial Legislature of Kan- 
sa3 the time had arrived for entering the Union, and they 
accordingly passed a law to elect delegates for the pur- 
pose of framing a State constitution, ‘lhis law was fair 
and just in its provisions. It conferred the right of suf- 
frage on every bona side inhabitant of the Territory; and 
for the purpose of preventing fraud and the intrusion of 
citizens of near or distant States, most properly confined 
this right to those who had resided therein three months 
previous to the election. Here a fair opportunity was 
presented for all the qualified resident citizens of the 
Territory, to whatever organization they might have 
previously belonged, to participate in the election, and 
to express their opinions at the ballot-box on the question 

of slavery. But numbers of lawless men still continued 
to resist the regular Territorial government. They re- 
fused cither to be registered or to vote, and the members 
of the Convention were elected, legally and properly, 
without their intervention. The Convention will soon 
assemble to perform the solemn duty of framing a con- 
stitution for themselves and their posterity; and in the 
state of incipient rebellion which still exists in Kansas, 
it is my imperative duty to employ the troops of the 
United States, should this become necessary, in defend- 
ing the Convention against violence while framing the 
Constitution, and in protecting the ‘bona jide inhabit- 
ants,’ qualified to vote under the provisions of this in- 
strument, in the free exercise of the right of suffrage 
when it shall be submitted to them for their approbation 
or rejection. 

“I have entire confidence in Governor Walker that 
the troops will not be employed except to resist actual 
aggression, or in the execution of the laws; and this not 
until the power of the civil magistrate shall prove un- 
availing. Following the wise example of Mr. Madison 
toward the Hartford Convention, illegal and dangerous 
combinations such as that of the Topeka Convention will 
not be disturbed unless they shall attempt to perform 
some act which will bring them into actual collision with 
the Constitution and the laws. In that event they shall 
be resisted and put down by tho whole power of the gov- 
ernment, In performing this duty I shall have the ap- 
probation of my own conscience, and, as I humbly trust, 
of my God." 

REPORT FROM THE TELEGRAPH EXPEDITION. 

Captain Iludson's official report of the failure of the 
telegraph expedition has been received at the Navy De- 
partment. Among other things he says; 

“I have the honor as well as the mortification to re- 
port the arrival of the Niagara at this port’ (Ply- 
mouth), “after having run out three hundred and thirty- 
four miles of the telegraphic cable, some portions of it in 
a depth of over two thousand and fifty fathoms, or more 
than two and a quarter miles, when it was broken by too 
much pressure on the brake attached to the machinery 
for paying it out. I have every reason to believe, from 
what we have thus far experienced in wire-laying, that, 
under ordinary circumstances of weather, and machinery 
adapted to the purpose—for such as we have on board re- 
quires altering and improving—the cable may be laid in 
safety on the track marked out over the Atlantic ocean. 

“ At the time the cable parted—August 11, 3.45 a.w.— 
the ship was going along four knots, and had been run- 
ning at the rate of from three to four knots through the 
night, with some motion from a moderate head sea, and 
the Company's chief engincer and men attending their 
brakes to lessen the expenditure of cable, until they final- 
ly carried it away, which made all hands of us through 
the day like a household or family which had lost their 
dearest friend, for ofticers and men had become deeply 
interested in the success of the enterprise.” 

An opinion is gaining ground that the rupture of the 
cable was caused by the under-current, which dragged it 
out faster than the force of gravity. Should this opinion 
be confirmed, in the present state of science it would be 
impossible to lay the cable at all. 

THE EXPLORATION O¥ THE COLORADO, 

Lieutenant Ives has left for California, as the head of 
an expedition that is to explore the Rio Colorado, Creat 

results for science and commerce are expected from the 
expedition. The Colorado is the largest river, save one, 
of any west of the Rocky Mountains. The lower portion 
of the valley at poiuts where it has been crossed by ex- 
ploring parties has been found to possess a soil of unsur- 
assed richness, and the region through which it flows 

3 believed to possess mineral resources of the most val- 
uable kinds. Trappers tell extravagant stories of the 

sublimity of the scenery on the higher portions of the 
valley, and of the gigantic cafons or gorges through 
which the river passes. The new Territory of Arizona, 
which borders the lower portion, is being fast filled up 
by emigrants. From Salt Lake, too, the Mormons are 
pushing their settlements toward this valley, and are 
now within thirty-five miles of its most western bend. 
It is thought possible that Lieutenant Ives may find the 
river navigable for his small steamer as high up as the 
thirty-seventh parallel of latitude, which will bring him 
to a point at no great distance from the Salt Lake region, 
and solve the problem of a short and direct water com- 
munication between that territory and the Pacifie Ocean. 


CAMELS ON THE PRAIRIES. 

An interesting report has been received by the War 
Department from Mr. Beale, Superintendent of the wag- 
on road expedition from Fort Defiance. The camel ex- 
periment is pronounced successful. These animals car- 
ried seven hundred pounds burden, principally proven- 
der for mules, and were much less jaded than the mules. 
They eat but little except bushes, preferring them to 
grass. Mr. B, conceives it easier to manage a train of 
twenty camels than one of five mules. Their temper, 
tractability, capacity for bearing burdens, and going 
without water, while they live on food upon which other 
animals would starve, render them valuable for trans- 

rtation on the prairies. Every unshod animal reached 
sf Paso lame but the camels, not one of which exhibited 
even fatigue. 

THE RIGHT OF DENATIONALIZATION, 

Count Montgelat has transmitted to the State Depart- 

ment, through Mr. Vroom, our Minister at Berlin, a note 
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asking an explanation of the opinion given by Attorney- 
General Cushing in October last on the right of an Amer- 
ican citizen to expatriate himself. The specified case is 
that of Julius Amthor, a native of Bavaria, who came to 
this country, and after being naturalized returned to Ba- 
varia. His effort to recover his status seems to be im- 
peded by a doubt which the authorities entertain on the 
question whether he can throw off his allegiance to the 
United States; and, ifso, in what manner it can be done. 
Judge Black says: 

“There is ne statute of the United States which pre- 
vent cither a native or naturalized citizen from sever- 
ing his political connection with the Government, if he 
sees proper to do 60, in time of peace, and for a purpose 
not directly injurious te the interests of the country. 
The fact of renunciation is to be established like other 
facts for which there is no prescribed form of proof, by 
any evidence which will convince the judgment. An 
oath of abjuration, as a test of his sincerity, or as a nec- 
essary part of his title to the future protection of the Ba- 
varian Government, may be demanded. Whatever sat- 
isfies them ought to satisfy us, since in all similar cases 
we prescribe our own rules for the admission of Bavarian 
subjects as citizens of the United States.” 

AN OLD DEBT PAID. 

The Treasury Department has just paid between two 
and three hundred thousand dollars to Maryland, as in- 
terest on half a million of dollars, which amount the 
United States became indebted to Maryland during the 
war of 1812. The principal was discharged between the 
years 1818 and 1822. 

ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

The Vermont election came off on ist instant. The 
State, of course, was swept by the Republicans. The vote 
was much lighter than last year, and the Democrats made 
aglight gain. The Republican governor clect is Ryland 
Metcher 

The Americans have elected their tickets in the cities 
of Washington, D. C., and Wilmington, Delaware. 

A. W. Randell has been nominated for Governor by the 

tepublicans of Wisconsin. 

Benjamin M. Samuels has been nominated for Govern- 
or by the Democrats of Iowa, under the new Constitu- 
tion. 

It is supposed that President Anson Jones will succeed 
General Houston as United States Senator from Texas. 

The rival conventions in Minnesota have at length 
agreed upon a constitution to be submitted to the people. 
The Secretary of the Interior has instructed the Marshalof 
Minnesota to take the census of that Territory whenever 
he is informed that it is the wish of the people to forma 
constitution and State government preparatory to admis- 
sion into the Union, 

AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The United States Agricultural Society's Exhibition 
commenced at Louisville, Kentucky, on 3lst ult., and 
lasted six days. The attendance was large and the ex- 
periments exceedingly interesting. The show of horses, 
cattle, fruit, and machinery was remarkably good. 

The following are the awards for the reaping machines 
at the trial in Syracuse in July last: & H. M‘Cormick, 
Chieago, gold medal: Walter A. Wood, Hoosic Falls, 
New York, silver medal; Warden, Brokaw, and Child, 
Springfield, Ohio, bronze medal; and Jonathan Haines, 
Pekin, Illinois, diploma. For reapers and mowers com- 
bined, the following awards were made: Walter A, Wood, 
Hoosic Falls, New York, gold medal; D. M. Osborne, 
Buffalo, silver medal; Warden, Brokaw, and ( hild, bronze 
medal. The awards for mowing machines have not yet 
been made. 

Thore has been a great horse fair at Elmira, New York, 
at which some admirable beasts were exhibited. The 
fair lasted five days, and 20,000 persons were present. 

PERSONAL. 

The Executive Committee of the Alabama State Agri- 
cultural Society, at a recent meeting, passed a resolution 
inviting Hon. Edward Everett to be present on the ocea- 
sion of the approaching fair of the seciety, to deliver an 
address on agriculture and his address on ‘‘ The Life, 
Character, and Death of Washington.” 

General Scott has left Washington, having arranged 
with the Army Board the new orders based on the failure 
of the Utah expedition. 

Judge Curtis of the Supreme Court has resigned his 
seat on the bench. It is thought that Secretary Toucey 
will be offered the vacant Judgeship, and that Nathan 
Clifford of Maine will succeed to the Navy, or that Clif- 
ford himself will be appointed Judge. 

Governor Walker, of Kanzas, was, at last accounts, pre- 
paring a defense of his official conduct, to place himself 
right before the people of Mississippi especially, and the 
South generally, 

General Hiram Walbridge was married to Mrs. Blake 
on Ist instant at his residence, Ingleside. The President 
and Messrs, Cass, Cobb, Toucey, and their ladies, were 
among the brilliant party who witnessed the ceremony, 
and the whole neighborhood was a scene of festivity. 
The happy pair left Washington for the North. 

It is rumored that the Governor-general of Canada is 
about to return in the next Canadian steamer, and Sir 
William Eyre is to be recalled for the purpose of taking 
a command in India. 

The State Depastment is in reecipt of a letter from 
William Carey Jonos, giving a pitiable account of his 
being sick and robbed in Costa Rica, Not one line of 
informatioa is communicated on the subject of his spe- 
cial mission to Central America, 

Lot M. Morrill, the Republican candidate for Governor 
of Maine, owns several thousand acres of land in the 
western portion of Virginia, near the Ohio River, where 
the free-labor colonies are now settling, and where there 
are no slaves. 

George Smith, lately of Chicago, the great ‘‘ Bull” of 
the Georgia *“* Red Dog” currency, has returned to Scot- 
land, where it is said he has purchased the estate of 
Wecthall, near Aberdeen, to which he is about to retire 
from active personal participation in the financial world. 
Mr. Smith has accumulated a fortune of some three mill- 
ions of dollars in this country, in a very few years and 
on a small amount of capital. 


native land as a man of wealth. 

A private dispatch received from Texas concerning the 
death of General Rusk says: ‘*Since the death of his 
wife the General had been very low-spirited. He wrote 
to his commission merchant in New Orleans for a grave- 
stone for his wife, and said that he would not need one 
for himself, as the regret for his loss would be tomb- 
stone enough for him. At the time of his death he was 
conversing with a number of his friends, when he got 
up, took his gun and walked down toward the spring. 
In a short time the report of the gun was heard, and in 
a few minutes he was found lying on his gun with the top 
of his head blown off.’ 

Beverly Tucker, by and with the advice and consent 
of his friends, has accepted the Liverpool consulate. He 
says his letter declining the appointment was written 
hastily and before consulting with his friends, 

Governor Floyd has left for the West on some private 
business, to be absent for ten days or two weeks. 

Senator Douglas publishes a letter in the Chicago 
Times, denying that he is personally interested in the 
sale of Fort Snelling. He promises to have something 
to say on the subject should the question come up in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne has resigned the consulate 
at Liverpool, which place he has filled for four years with 
great ability and credit to himself, as well as most satis- 
factorily to the Government, and to those of his country- 
men with whom he has been brought into contact. His 
official and personal relations with the present Chief 
Magistrate, as with the last, were of the most friendly 
character; but his private interests made it desirable for 
him to give up his office; and in February last he sent 
his resignation to a friend in the city to be placed at the 
disposal of the President after his inauguration. It is 
understood that Mr. Hawthorne will spend a year in 
Italy, and then return to educate his children in their 
native land, Freedom from the cares of office will en- 
able this favorite writer to prepare and publish a work 
which he has been for some time contemplating; and as 
the ‘*Scarlet Letter” followed his retirement from one 
office, we may expect, as an early result of this resigna- 
tion, a book in no wise inferior to that remarkable ro- 
mance in power and popularity. 


Ile invariably refused to, 
become an American citizen, and he now returns to his‘ 
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Professor Mitchell, State Geologist of North Carolina, 
who lately met his death by a fall sustained daring a 
scientific exploration of Black Mountain, is to be buried 
on the mountain where he died, in accordance with the 
desire of the people of that neighborhood, 

Dwight’s Journal of Music tells of the summer haunts 
of Boston artists: ‘*‘ Wheelock, the water-color artist. 
was at the Glen House when last heard from, and from 
all accounts, the weather in that vicinity has furnished 
him with a sufficient quantity of material in that line. 
Champney writes that he has hardly done any thing out 
of doors yet. Gerry, Griggs, and White, of Boston, and 
Durand and Richards, of New York, were at West Camp- 
ton a week or two since. Mr. Gerry is just at present 
painting the fogs at Mount Desert. Williams is at Man- 
chester, and is making some fine studies there. Rowse, 
the artist in black, finds sufficient occupation, since his 
return from New York, to keep him in town, Hinckley 
has two dogs at Cotton's which are very good. Shattuck 
and Colman, of New York, are at Conway. The valley 
of the Pemigewassett has superseded that of the Saco, 
and the white umbrellas at Conway are getting to be 
among the things that were." 

Lieutenant James M‘Garey, who accompanied Da 
Kane on his last Arctic Expedition, and who was con- 
nected with the panorama of Kane's Arctic voyages, now 
in Boston, died suddenly on Ist inst. 

Henry Shelton Sanford went out in the Star of the 
West, en route for Central America and Venezuela. 

John Smith, the Portuguese sailor who was convicted 
of murder on board the brig General Pierce, has had his 
sentence commuted by the President. 

A letter from Santa Fé in the Washington Union savs: 
‘“*I this day had the pleasure of seeing and conversing 
with the far-famed Kit Carson. He is a mild, pleasant 
man in the expression of his face, and one would never 
suspect him of having Iced the life of daring and adven- 
ture which distinguish h'm. He is refined in his man- 
ner, and very polite in his intercourse; his conversation 
is marked by great carnestness, and his language is ap- 
propriate and well chosen, though not pronounced with 
correctness. He has a strong mind, and every thing he 
says is pointed and practical, except when indulging in 
a vein of humor, which is not unfrequent. No one can 
converse with him an hour without being favorably im- 
pressed ; he has a jovial, honest, open countenance, and 
a kindnéss of heart almost feminine. He is universally 
beloved here, and a favorite with all classes, Indians in- 
eluded. He never alludes to his career as an adventurer 
unless questioned relative to it. Although he is free and 
easy in his conversation, every t ing he says in regard 
to himself partakes of a degree of modesty almost incred- 
ible in one whose life has been an unbroken succession 
of hardships and dangers. You may have seen a small 
periodical floating about Washington called * Kit Carson, 
the Gold Hunter.’ I had read it, and, in the course of 
our conversation, I asked him if it were true. He said it 
was not; every statement made is false. He is repre- 
sented in the pamphlet as a colossal figure, when he is 
not over five feet cight inches in height. He is heavy- 
framed, and weighs about 170 ponnds. He is forty-eight 
years old, but does not look more than thirty-five. He 
came to this country in 1827, having run off from his 
employer, near Booneville, Missouri, to whom he was 
apprenticed to learn the saddler'strade, The facts of his 
life are now in the possession of Washington Irving, and 
will, doubtless, be thrown into the form of a book during 
the coming winter. He is a strong State-rigiits Demo- 
crat. 

Mathew Hale Smith, Esq., the new counsel for Mrs. 
Cunningham, has procured from Judge Peabody a writ 
of habeas corpus. He is a brother of the Dr. Smith, her 
neighbor, who, on the trial, swore that he niade the smells 
which pervaded Bond Strect on the night of the murder. 
Both of these gentlemen were formerly Universalist min- 
isters—the lawyer in Boston, and the doetor in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, 

TRIAL OF MRS, GARDINER. 

The trial of Mrs. Abigail Gardiner of Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, on a charge of murdering her husband by 
poison, took place last week at Plymouth. Before the 
Judge’s charge, the prisoner thus addressed the jury : 

“T have much to say, but I do not know how to say it; 
I am here, feeble and low, but I have done nothing which 
should put me in this place; I feel that I have becn 
greatly injured and slandered by those who have a prcju- 
dice against me; I know that I am innoceut, and have 
no business to be here, but I am in a place where I can 
not help myself, and I feel that I have no one to say a 
word in my defense. (Tears and sobs.) 1 feel like one 
all alone in tho world with nobody to help me at all; I 
am so faint and weak that I am hardly able to be here 
this morning; I thought last night that I should be able 
to speak and to say considerable, but I am not. 

“It is not because I 2m guilty that I can't say what I 
want to; I don't feel that I have done any thing which 
would put me here; I can declare be‘ore my Maker, and 
before you all, that I am innocent of the el » which 
is made against ne; I tll you here I am innocent, as I 
have done every where; some one las done the deed, 
and lays it to me, and I alone have to bear it; I feel like 
one dying by inches, and have felt so all the time. (Ke- 
newed sobs.) As true as you are a judge in this court 
(looking him in the face), remember, too, that you have 
a Judge in heaven, who will also judge you for what you 
de, ow the lastday, Deal mercifully with me, and spare 
me for the sake of my chiidren; they are as near and 
dear to me as my own life; they have been disgraced by 
what others have brought upon me; I do not feel that I 
have done any thing wreng myscif; I know that I have 
not done any thing, therefore I feci that I have been in- 
jured by the ill-feeling and prejudice of people against 
ine, for which I am not to blame, Sir." (Groat emotion.) 

The jury were out twenty-two hours, but could not 
agree, and Mrs, Gardiner was accordingly recomm.itted 
to prison, 






















AN UNLUCKY MERCIIANT. 

One of our down-town merchants received a remittance 
from one of his correspondents, in the shape of a draft on 
the Ohio Life and Trust Company for $3000, on the very 
day on which that institution closed its doors, He im- 
mediately telegraphed the fact to his debtor, who sent 
him another draft on John Thompson, which arrived the 
day after the failure of that broker; the merchant aguin 
telegraphed the failure, and received, in a fe Sy 
another draft on Atwood & Co., just as that firm :us- 
pended. 








UNCOMFORTABLY RICH, 

A Tennessee planter lately visited New Orleans, and 
stopped at the St. Charles Hotel, and in the course of a 
week created a prodigious eensation. He was a stent, 
plain-looking old fellow, and on the trip down from 
Memphis contrived to get very drunk, so that from the 
time he landed in the city until he left he carried on like 
a crazy man, paying fifty or a hundred times the valne 
of every thing he bought. $.0 








He gave a colored barber $ 
for shaving him, and refused to take any change; paid 
halfa dollar for a glass of liquor, declined the change, and 
gave the barkeeper $20 additional as a free gift. On the 
latter being rejected, the planter crumpled up the biil, 
threw it behind the counter, and walked off in a rag 
He had all his pockets stuffed with bank-notes of t 
nominations of hundreds, fifties, and twenties, w hich he 
threw away recklessly. If he ran against a person he 
dashed a handful of bills in his face. Not satisfied with 
this, he afterward paraded about with a linen bag so full 
of silver that it bent him down to earry it. Wherever 
he had a chance he paid for drinks, ete., with a handful 
of half-dollars. After a three days’ tour of this descrip- 
tion, he packed up and traveled back to Tennessee, whi re 
he belonged. Me is said to be quite wealthy. The suck- 
ers about town are believed to have reaped a grand har- 
vest out of this poor inebriate’s folly. 

THE MONUMENT TO THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

A correspondent of a Boston paper writes: ‘* Nearly 
the first thing a visitor to Plymouth does, after inspect- 
ing the various relics that may remain of the ‘ grim Puri- 
tan,’ is to inquire about the prospects of the National 
Monument to the memory of the Pilgrims. I am happy 
to say there is a prospect that such a monument will yet 
commemorate the virtues and deeds of the heroic Fa- 
thers. The Pilgrim Society, as it is understood, have 
taken a bond that the work shall be completed in twelve 
years. The grandeur and magnificence of the proposed 
monumental token have been often described in the pub- 
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Tho subscriptions, thus far, for the object, 
ached $35,000, of which the Pilgrim Society of 
Hivi th has collected about $25,000, and $800) is upon 
Fi nbseript ion papers in other hands. It is intended to lay 
the corner-stone of the monumentin August next, on the 
sary day of the Pilgrim embarkation from Delft- 
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ar inivers: 
haven.” 
TO THE POINT. 

Some of the railroads have now got the ‘‘ half cent” 
kind of superintendents to manage them, and of course 
are conducted on the * half cent” plan. A man residing 

at Schenectady, who has long been in the employ of the 
Central Railroad Company, and is now a fireman on the 
road, applied to Mr. Vibbard, the Superintendent, for a 
pass to take him to some point on the road which he de- 
sired to visit. The Superintendent declined to grant the 
request and said: “The Company employ you and pay 
you so much per month for your services. When your 
2aes are paid, our obligation ends. If you are at work 
for a farmer at one dollar a day, and desired to go to Sar- 
atoga, would you expect him ‘to hitch up his team and 
carry you there for nothing?" The fireman repliec 
**No, Sir; but if he had his team hitched up, and was 
toing directly to Saratoga, I should think he was a hog 
4f he did not let me ride.” 
HAVE WE A PRINCESS AMONG Us? 
he Washington Union says: “This morning the 
George Page landed a very aged negro woman, who gave 
che following history of herself: She was born in this 
country, but was the child of the sister of (as she states) 
che present Queen of <p She was reared by a 
Quaker family in Newbern or Edenton, North C arolina, 
and was set free by them, Having a great desire to seo 
her royal relative, at the age of nearly ninety she starts 
on foot for New York, where a gentleman has offered to 
procuro a passage to Morocco. Most of the way from 
North Carolina sho has traveled on foot, carrying a bun- 
dle weighing not less than fifty pounds.” 
MATRIMONY AND DRY GOODS. 

A country paper says: * Mr. 8. N. Butler, one of our 
most enterprising merchants, and Miss Libbie A. Wade, 
were united in the bonds of matrimony at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in this village, on Tues 
ue The happy couple started the same day for 

York, where the bridcgroom intends purchasing yal uger 
stock of goods thin ever for net cash.’ 

THE COAT OF ARMS OF MINNESOTA. 

The device of the Seal and Coat of Arms adopte1 by 
the Republican Convention for the future State of Min- 
nesota represents a waterfall—supposed to be that of 
Mir inehahs a—within a shield, symbolizing the abundant 
and varied water- “pow er and privilege in ‘the State. An 
Indian figure with his face toward the setting sun, and 
ee and arro at his feet. Opposite is tho fizure 

f the white man, with a sheaf of wheat and agricultural 
i implementa, The Indian is represented as asking of the 
white man whither he shall go, and the white man, poiut- 
ing to the implements, as it he would direct him in the 
habits of civilized life. In one corner, a distant view of 
Lake Superior and sail; in the other, the Minnesota Riv- 
er and a steamer. The three e regions of the St. 
Croix, Mississippi, and Lake Superior ted by 
three pine trees. The motto to accompany 
** State of Minnesota, a.p. 1557," is in these words, 
erty and Union.” 

















































FOREIGN NEWS 
ENGLAND. 


PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament has been pre zed. In the House of Com- 
mons on the 2ist ult., Mr. W. Williams asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether there was any trath in the 
rumor that in compliance with the application frem the 
government of France the government ‘of | ngland would 
expel some of the French refugees who had sought an 
asylum in that country? In reply, Lord Palmerston 
“My answer is, in the first place, that no such 
app tion has been received from the government of 
France; and, in the next pl: wce—something like the ex- 
cuse of a village for not ringing their bells in the time of 
Charles IL, that they had no bells to ring—th« at we have 
n » power by law to grant any such application.” (Cheers 
and langhter.) 

THE ENGLIS!ID CLERGY IN TROUBLE. 

The English clergy having remonstrated as a body 
against the Divorce Bill, Lord Palmerston thus rapped 
them on the knuckles: **The Chureh of England has 
stood hitherto on ground very different in some respects 
from that of churches in other countries. It has never 
med to itself the right of being an ecclesiastical in- 
quisition. The clergymen of that church have content- 
ed themselves with being the guides, the instructors, and 
the friends of the laity. They have set an example of 
purity of life which has recommended to the laity the 
yrecepts that have come from their lips; but if they should 
think that this concession entitles them toassume to them- 
selves that authoritative interference in the affairs of pri- 
vate life which is too frequently assumed by the clergy- 
men of other countries, [am afraid they will do the great 
est possible injury to the Church by creating feelings to- 
ward that Church very different from those which hith- 
erto have prevailed. A few years ago I was talking toa 
very distinguished person belongi g to one of the States 
of Italy, and I was urging upon him the absur: dity and 
wrongfulness of the interference of Government to pre- 
vent converts from the Catholic to the Protestant faith, 
when his reply was, that if they did not make it a pun- 

ishable offense, the whole people would become Protest- 
ants. *What!’ I said, ‘do you mean to sy that their 
religious opinions hang 50 loosely about them, and that 
their minds are so predispozed to Protestantism that they 
would immediately, if let alone, alter their religion? 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘you misunderstand me; it is nct frem 
religious conviction that they would become Protestants, 
butghey would become Protestants to withdraw themselves 
from the tyranny and oppression of the priests.’ I say, 
then, that if the clergy of the Church of England were to 
depart from that course they have owns pursued, they 
would inspire in the minds of the laity very diff rent 
feelings from those which happily now prev vail." 

A FRACAS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMON 

The English papers are fond of quoting from our Con- 
gressional debates to show that Congress is a bear gar- 
den; but the following extract would go to prove that 
‘Tiament is not much better: 

‘Mr. Newdegate moved for a return on the subject of 
tustoms duties and tariffs, and added that Mr. Lowe, 
vice-president of the Board of Trade, having promised 
him the return, had put on the paper an amendment 
which would deprive im of what he sought, and he con- 
eluded by saying that the right honorable gentleman had 
broken his faith. Mr. Lowe, in reply, denied point blank 
having made such promises, and said that Mr. Newde- 
gate, being in the habit of publishing annually a volume 
on the subject of tariffs, had atten pted and gene rally 
succeeded in getting these returns at the expense of the 
country, and to save his own pocket in making up his 
book. Mr. Newdegate retorted by declaring the state- 
ments of the vice-president to be falschoods, and Mr. 
Lowe concluded the interesting dialogue by stating that, 
after the assertions which Mr. Newdegate had thought 
proper to make, he would take care never to have any 
communication with that gentleman except in the pre 
ence of a witness, The few members w ho were present 
listened with astonishment.” 

A TOBACCO PETTICOAT. 

At the Thames office the other day, Lothc Dartdemere, 
n little Dutchwoman, who carried an infant in her arms, 
was brought before Mr. Yardley, charged with smuggling 
twenty-one pounds of foreign manufactured tobacco, by 
which she had incurred a penalty of £100, It appeared 
that on the arrival of an Antwerp steamer lately at St 
Katherine’s Wharf, the prisoner, who was a passenger, 





































































was about to leave the vessel, when her cxtraordinary 
bulk attracted the notice of the revenue officers on board, 
who very politely asked her if she had any goods liable 
to duty in her possession, to which she made aan in the 
negative. 
er, to whom she declared that she was enceinte, 





The officers transferred her to a female search- 
“ Then 
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you must allow me to be the midwi 
said the unrelenting Englishwoman; ;: 
ly proceeded to strip the Dutchwor 
her a huge petticoat which encir 
which was lined throughout with e 
The prisoner ther 
as ladies wore crinoline 
them a very bulky app ie had st 
bacco, which was cheap in Hk Hand. The 
not credited, and the prisoner was taken into eust 
case reported to the Board of Customs, ar 
tion instituted. The prisoner, through an interp 
pleaded guilty. A custom-house oflicer prodt iced a large 
petticoat made of canvas, with straps attached to make 
it fast to the shoulders of the wearer. It was filled with 
tobacco. Mr. Yardicy said he had no alternative but to 
sentence the prisoner to pay a fine of £100 to the Queen, 
and in default to be imprisoned for six months. The 
prisoner hoped she would be allowed to take her baby 
into the prison, and as it was only eight months old she 
was allowed to take it with her. 
JUSTICE AT LAST. 

At the late Liverpool Assizea, Henry Rogers, 87, 
ter mariner, William Miles, 27, , and Charles Ee 

ward Seymour, 25, seaman, were 
the high seas, on the 5th June, of a seaman named An- 
drew Rose. The case revealed a series of the most atro- 
cious and horrible cruelties perpetrated by the prisoners, 
When the deceased joined the ship he was an ‘able sea- 
man,."" He had his hair closely cut, and from some other 
circumstances it was considered that his intellect was 
Seana. Ile used frequently to sing; 
singing, “Oh, that will be joyful!" 
tle, when the capt tin came up to him and 
st. He obeyed, upon which t 
tain said to iin, *I will make you sorrowful.” 
mate then, by the direction of the captain, broug 
iron bolt which the captain forced into the deceased’ 8 
mouth, and_fastened with spun yarn round the bac 
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one Sunday he 
on the fore 
ordered him to de 






















his head He was thus kept for about an hour andga 
half. A subsequent act of cruclty was the training of 
a dog which was on board, n ame “i ** Watch 


,"' to bite the 
aw the captain Le r 





deceased, and whenever th og 1g 
Rose, it would fly at him 1 bite pieces out of his legs, 
and when he put his hands down to protect his legs when 
in irons, the dog would bite places out of his arms and 
hands. On one occasion after the deceased had come 
down from furling the sails, he was sin sent up, naked, 
with a bucket of water in his hands, and the chief mate 
followed him and beat him with a whip until the blood 
flowed from the wounds. The captain afterward ordered 
enter to knock out the head of a water cask, : 
the deceased was put into the 
which was then headed up and rolled up and doy ’ 
deck, and aiterward lashed to the deck, in which position 
it remained, with the deceased inside, from noon until 
midnight. The final atrocity intlicted upon the deceased, 
and which terminated his sufferings, occurred soon after- 
ward, ‘The captain was heard to say to the dece as sed— 
**T wish you would either hang ordrown yourself." The 
deceased replied that the captain ought to do this, where- 
upon the captain made a running nvose, put it roundt 
deceased's neck, -_ had him hoisted up about three 
from the deck. In this position the de ceased remained 

r about two minute 8, and when let down he was unable 
stand, he frothed at the ace and his eyes wer 
starting from his head. After this he was removed to 
the forecastle, but from this time his mind and body be- 
came weaker and weaker, and on the Sth June, he was 
brought upon deck, 


where he laid down and died. [lis 
body was one mass of wounds and sores, some of the 
latter being covered with maggots. None of the crew 
liked to touch the body, and about an hour after 

died it was thrown int 


» the sea without ceremon 
Phe prisoners were found guilty of willful murder and 
sentenced to death. 


THE TELEGRAPH, 
thing is yet decided with regard to the 
graph, ‘The Directors have offers for the 
a, but may again attempt to lay it in October. 
vigate Niagara was about to be put into dock at Key- 
lam, for what reason is not stated. 

A BRIEF HONEYMOON, 

One day not very long since the detachment of Royal 
Marines about to embark at Plymouth for service in Chi- 
na were paid a month's v s in advance. A private 
named M*‘ixoone, on receiv , asked permis- 
sion to marry before embark juest Was grant- 
ed, and gé ing under escort of a non-cominissioned officer 
he was allowed to proceed to church with his bride. The 
ceremony having been concluded, the happy pair were 
permitted ten minutes to spend the honeymoon, at the 
expiration of which time he returned to the barracks, 
made an allotment in favor of his wife, and then em- 
barked with the rest of the detachment on board the 
Imperador screw steamer. 


FRANCE. 
THE FETE NAPOLEON, 

The extensive fétes prepared by Government were des- 
tined to be dr izzled to death by ove of those obstinately 
wet days which begin with a slow but earnest determina 
tion to rain from morning to right, Phe guns ¢ f the In- 
valides reminded us this ‘year of the 15th of August with 
a heavy, muitied voice, and the sky pre sented that mo- 
notonous, unbroken, leaden gloom which is sure to pre- 
Such an un- 
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vent ay of sunshire reaching the earth. 
promising state of things, however, did not prevent thou- 





heir rooms in the humbler streets of 
ing in the passages and arcades of 
the Rue de Risoli, which they densely crowded, accom- 
pavied hy damp umbrellas, and “hoping against hope” 
that it would yet be fine weather. The covered way of 
the Rue de Riveli presented a curious scene The ‘rain 
had driven a whole class of holidzy comme reial men un- 
der coyera, Trays of gingerbread and many-colored 
sweets, intended to glitter in the sun, were obstructing 
the polite pathway of this fashionable quarter of Da 
their owners all looking ve melancholy; while t 
**merchants” who sell ple asing drinks from crimson bar- 
rels lashed ta their backs, were pausing here and there 
with that look of tranquil despair which had grown from 
asad conviction that no one would be thirsty that day, 
Workmen iu holiday costume, and servant-maids in white 
caps, and modistes in crinoline grandeur, displaying a lit- 
tle more than their Adelaide boots, filled the long covered 
way of the Kue de Rivoli. Two or three gloomy-looking 
Englishmen at the windows of Meurice's Hotel sulkily 
read the newspapers, their occupacion being occasionally 
varied by a gloomy gaze at the passers-by in the street. 
The carriages of the civil and military personages were 
seen of necessity driving to the Tuileries, the coachmen 
and servants looking very dismal in their dripping fi 
The Champ de Mars was a point of attraction; for there 
the day fétes took place, although the rain was not less 
sparing in this direction. The campaign in Kabylia was 
witnessed from the umbrellas of many thousands who 
had the happiness to observe also with what facility 
French soldiers knock over the Arabs. Here, also, a 
huge balloon was a conspicuous object ; but the scene was 
by no means cheerful. Something like a square mile of 
dark umbrellas, and many miles of slate-colored sky, 

were the chief features of the Champ de Mars. The ex- 
tensive illuminations in the Champs Elysces were spoiled 
by the rain. All night long the lamplighters were en- 
deayoring to forget the past, and good-humoredly flare 
up, but in vain. Some lamps would not light at all, and 
others, after a feeble struggle with the water, gave it up 
and went out. It resulted, therefore, that the glittering 
designs in the front of the Tuileries’ Gardens were brok- 
en and impe rfect. A profusion of admirable fireworks 
having in some measure consoled the muddy multitude, 
the programme of the day w as completed, but a*more in- 
auspicious * Féte Napoleon” has not occurred. In fact, 

the extensive preparations made by the Government to 
delight the people were frustrated by a determined wet 
day. 
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A STUDENT'S DUEL. 

We find the following in the Paris corresponde 
the Indépendance Belge: ** Every year, at the t 
the vacations, several duels take place between the 
pils of the school of St. Cyr. This year the duels have 
been more nunierous than ever, ne arly eighty having 
taken place since January last, One of them, which oc- 



























iin motives the most friv . The com- 


ses were all minor The priuci- 


er, Summoned by 
ailles, but was t 





ire will be proba 

iry has been mad 

ito the circumstances of the duel, 
that every thing was fairly conducted, 


> been sentenced to serve for one 
rin a regiment, and then to re- 
unishment may be considered 
bable that after he has enter- 
» will receive leave of 
and of a genteel and amia- 
ble character; { vas 
so unfortunate as to kill had for some time past made a 
practice of tormenting hit, until at last the provocation 
became unendurable, 
AN AERIAL 
A newspaper relates that a curious ca 
tried before the Civil Tribunal of 
quet, a rich carpet ms 
in consequence of a fi 









almost nominal, as 
ed on the strength of a 
Ile is quite a b 
but it appears that the y« 
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BRIDGE IN PARIS. 
is about to be 
A M. Ti- 
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of vehicles, at » entrance of Kue du F 1 
Montmartre. B i » left to the city of Paris a 
legacy of 500,000tranes, to be applied to the construction of 


a bridge for foot passeng 
necting the streets of Montmartre and Faubourg } 
martre, that being the spot where he met with his 
den llis heirs “disput the val , s 

which the city of Paris defends, s 
of the t 


rs over the boulevard and con- 
\ 








over, the 


condition i 
Should the 


Tribunal will deci 








legacy be confirmed by ision, the construction of 
the aerial t ill show reauch erections are 
e athe shoe iruabic, a question that has of late been 
not untrequently di soed, 

SELER PUNISHED, 

A poy her of living celebri- 
ties, M. e of De Mirecourt, 
and wh i oftener, b- 
ably, than been unlucky. 





The proprietor 
fired a volley at him with deadly effect. For a libel upon 


M. Mires, he is sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment, 


a fine of 2000 franes, and 20,000 francs damages. His 
freedoms with M. Boniface are punisied by one month's 
imprisonment, 200 franes fine, and 500 frei damages, 





) acteur of the Debats, M. Pre- 
vost Paradol, whose liberal principles must make a press 
prosecution a matter of the last 1 t to him, also 
obtained a sentence 





The young and brilliant 1 





tinst M. de Mirecourt of one 
mouth's imprisonment, 200 fraucs fine, and 500 francs 











damage 
COST OF FINE FRENCH LADIES. 
The Countess of Morny has met with great suecess in 
Parisian society, and the aj at couple have now depart- 
ed for their country se: 1 Auvergne. In his travels on 








railways M. Mc uses @ pecal and magnificent wag- 
on, furnished like an elegant drawing-room, Other lucky 
financiers have imitated his cxample, and possess private 
“saloon carriages,’ in order to be always amidst the ac- 
customed luxury. Where will the successful job bers 
In a recent lawsuit of “se oe of property” 

(reparation de biens), brought by M. B. ag i 
the husband produced three hundred bills which he had 
had to pay in one year. Three of the items are as fol- 





ston ¥ 
sede 

















lows: 

1. Malakoff cages with artificial springs, crinolines, Bay 
e and a la Pompadour....... 1790 franes 
» hide the said cages. 800 france 


in pets oats, with flounces, ‘from the 
to the end of June 
nd bonnets are not reckone a. 

ANOTHER MURDER BY A WOMAN. 

A desperate attempt at murder was lately made by a 
widow, named Guerrier, on the person of her son-in-law, 
a shopkeeper, named Roulin. The man had for some 
time past been refused admittance to the house of the 
widow, in consequence of some disputes relative to the 
manner in which she intended to dispose of her proper- 
ty, and she was repeatedly heard to say that if he persist- 
ed in tormenting ber she would run a knife through him. 
On the night of the attack, Roulin, who was in a state 
of intoxication, went to the widow's house, but the wo- 
man, seeing him approach, closed the door, and when he 
attempted to force it open, told him that if he did so he 
would be a dead nian. Finding that he could not sue- 
ceed in forcing an entrance, he went round to the back 
door, which he f open, but scarcely had he entered 
when he met the wid armed with a huge knife, which 
she had sharpened f * the purpose, She at once rush . 
at him, and stabbed him in four places, and he fell to t! 


- 2000 francs. 


Silks, j 























ground, bleeding profusel She then ran to the front 
door, and opening i hed her knife, exclaiming 
“it isdone! He is dead, and I shall now be rid of 
him!" Some of the neighbors then ran in, and seeing 
Roulin on the ground, sent for medical assistance, and 
also for the police, by whom the widow was arrested, 


rhe wounds of Roulin, though serious, are not expected 
to be fatal. 


BERANGER's ROOM 





M. Perrotin, the publisher, has bought all the farni- 
ture and books that were in Boranger's bed-room at the 
moment of his death. He has ordered his architect to 
build in bis own house a chamber of exactly the same 
form and dimensions. ‘The paper of Beranger's room 
will be taken off by means of a damping process, and 
transferred to the fac simile apartment, which, when the 
relies shall be arranged precisely as they were in the 
poets last day, will be exhibited to the public The 


exhibition will doubtless prove as attractive as Rousseau's 
hermitage at Montmorency. 
CONVERSATION BY MEANS OF MUSIC, 

The France Musicale gives an interesting account of 
riments made in presence of the Emperor when 
, to test the efliciency of Monsieur Sudre's 
p jan for transmitting signal to the troops of an army or 
navy, by means of musical sounds. Monsieur Sudre, 
whatever may be the merits of his invention, at least de- 
serves the praise of perseverance, as we remember him 
giving a public exhibition of the effects of his system 
twenty years back in the concert room of the Italian 
Opera at London, The above named journal says: * Dur- 
ing the Emperor's stay, Monsieur Sudre, the inventor of 
what is called tél¢phonie, or the art of transmitting sig- 
nals and phrases by sound, had with his wife the honor 
of exhibiting before his Majesty. Placing himself in the 
middle of the saloon, he announced that he would with 
his violin express any phrase his Majesty might please to 
dictate to him, in such a manner as to enable Madame 
Sudre, who was seated at the further end of the room, 
among a group of ladies, to say what it meant, The Em- 
peror immediately wrote on a piece of paper the words, 
*Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux,’ and Mon- 
sieur Sudre produced a few sounds from his violin. Mad- 
ame Sudre immediately rose and repeated the phrase word 
for word, Another experiment was then made—it con- 
sisted in speaking the notes instead of playingthem. The 
Emperor wrote, *‘ Plombiéres est une ville charmante ce 
soir,* and Monsieur Sudre, after reading the phrase, pro- 
nounced, without any intonation of voice, certain notes, 
Madame Sudre at once gave the words correcily. Experi- 
ments in te lephonie were made. fonsieur Sudre’s system 
reduces the transmission of signals to three sounds ex- 
pressed by the trum] pet, the drum, or the cannon; or, in the 
i inds preventing sounds from being heard, 
to three signs. 1¢ Emperor gave the order * Construct 
batteries on the he ight,’ and Monsieur Sudre produced 
three sounds on the clarion; M: a lame Sudre at once re- 
peated the phrase. Another ord iven by General Es- 
pinasse was repeated by the dram, ve translated instan- 
taneonsly by the lady. The order * Let the artillery par- 
alyze the fire of the ene my's battery’ was transmitted by 
taps on the table to imitate cannon, and was in like man- 
























The Emperor 
id nes of towns 
stem, and being answered in the 
Nabuchodonosor ; 
led Madame 
In addition to these experiments 
* exhil ited a system which they 
ng deaf and dumb persons to 
ich ystem has been favoral 
tiiute. By the Emperor's o y 
emont chaud’ was written, and 
iy Out the fingers of his left hand, 
pposed to represent tausical notes, with the 
thand pointed to rome of them. Ma- 
without a second’s del pronounced the 
ul. A still more curious experiment followed 
act of making a blind person communicate wit 
Monsieur Sudre, taking his wife's 
iched her fingers, and enabled her to repeat the 
question, * Quelle est la vertu dea eaux de Plombiéres?* 
which od . mperor wrote. The Emperor expressed his 
satisfaction at what h l witnessed, He then graciou:- 
ly invited Mt: idame Sudre to sing one or two morceanx, 
after which his Majesty dismi d her and her hush ond 
with marks of his n enlGces ic 


AN AMERICAN FETE IN PARIS, 
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transmitted by 












































A Paris paper says: ** A very rich and very intellicent 
An veri u, Mr. James Dieck Hill, a ¢ harining man de- 
» his » has determined to pre Parisi- 





ans that they were wrong te complain of the heat, and 
to show them how it is braved and turned to good ac- 
count. He gave a charming féle in his splendid, vast 
drawing rooms, which are as airy asthe Louvre. <A lars 

circular balcony running arou nd the rooms, allowed the e 
guests to enjoy the air without losing a note of the deli- 
cious music, which had attracted an enormous crowé on 
the Place de la Madelk ine. The guests received at their 
entrance a hearty shake hands and a fan. He found 
means of assembling at this soiree, where an incredible 
degree of luxury was displayed, more artivts, and great 
artists, than would be necessary to assure the fortune of 
twenty theatres, There was Madame Borghi-Mamo, of 
the opera, Madame Frezzolini, of the Itatlan Opera, 
Mesdames Dalestra, Laboecetta, Cimino, Didot, Arda- 
vani, Braga, Madecimoiselles Corbari, and two Ameri- 
can ladies who will soon shine on the stage of the 
Italian Opera— Miss Hensler and Mrs. de Wilhorst, 
Madame Lorghi Mamo delighted the company with a 
Neapolitan song and the famous brindisi of ‘* Lucrezia 








sorgia."’ I say nothing of the success nor of the voice 
of Mrs. de Wilhorst, nor of her talents, because, if she 
appears at one of our theatres, as we believe she is to do, 


we should not anticipate the interest of her début. Ma- 
dame Frezzolini bade us adieu that evening. She waa 
very beautiful and very ead. She can not console her- 
self on leaving Paris, although she goes to New York on 
a golden bridge longer than the submarine cable which 
will soon connect England and America, One of our 
friends asked her what she intended singing, but he re- 
pented his imprudence, ‘* You are very yeas, " said 
she, dryly, “1 will sing whatever I please 


AFRICA, 
MURDER OF DR. VOGEL. 

The official confirmation of the murder of Dr. Vogel 
at Wara, the capital of Wadi, has been received. He 
was beheaded by order of the Sultan. ¢ sorporal Maguire, 
R. E., was murdered by a party of Tuaricks some six 
marches to the north of Kuka. Apprehending danger, 
he had traced a few lines in pencil to our Vice-Consul at 
Morzak, requesting him, in the event of his death, to 
discharge a small sum to his people. The gallant fe Mow 
made a desperate defense, and dispatched several of his 
murderers before he fell. The melancholy events tend 
strongly to confirm the opinion that no profitable com- 
merce can be opened with Central Africa over the desert 
from Tunis or Tripoli. The true way must be by means 
of its great rivers—the Nile, the Niger, and the Zam- 

bese, 
PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS AT TUNIS. 

Intelligence of the 13th from Tunis, states that there 
had been, in that city, a ferocious attack on the Jews. 
The Christians themselves had been threatened. Sev- 
eral persons were killed, Tie British Consulate was in- 
sulted. Military measures for repressing the outrage 
were taken very tardily. 

A dispatch from Tunis confirms the t legraphie mes- 
sage. It runs thus: **A derviee having in the public 
streets denounced an Israclite as a blasphemer, the popn- 
lace fell upon the unfortunate Jew, who was, howcve 
resened from their hands, and taken for eafety to the 

jourse, Sut the populace broke into the building and 
knocked to pieces every thing they could iay their hands 
upon. They then went to the ij 
crying, ‘Death to the Jews!’ ‘Death te 
The French Consul went in all haste to the Bey 
sa, and demanded troops for the protection of European 
life and property. The greatest excitenient prevails in 
the town," 




















NDIA. 
PROGRESS OF THE MUTINY. 

Dethi is not yet taken; and General Rarnard, who 
commanded the British forces before that place, is dead 
of dysentery. General Sir H. Lawrence is also dead of 
wounds received at Lucknow. A reinforcement of one 
thousand five hundred troops, originally destined for 
operations in China, has been landed at Caleutta, 

OUTRAGES OF THE MUTINEERS. 

Further details of the most atrocious eruelties eon. 
tinue to be made public. One gentieman writes: * At 
Mhow, for instance, an outbreak occurred a few day 
since. Most escaped, one family was caught that 
of an European serge ant. The parents were tortured to 
death, and the children stabbed with the bayonet till the 
pain became almost unbearable; they then eque d 
them into a box and placed them over a slow fire. The 
only remaining child is in the Byculla School, and + 
received a letter two —_ ago, acquainting her of the 
melancholy end of her : its and brothers, The poor 






























child's grief was most iif i to witness, Tam told. An 
incident I have hear¢ ! is as follows, posse sa 
melancholy interest : flicer, with his wife, wae en- 
deavoring to escape; had proeceded but a chort 
distance, when they were stopped by a party of muti- 

The officer was armed I l i id dear 








ner's life was the first though e it was the 
Seven ruffians fell before his « arm; and 
then they proved too many for him Slowly retres 
while keeping them at bay, the fiends made a rush ‘at 
his wife—but no, a shot from the husband's arm saved her 
honor, though it cost her life. Another shot, and by hia 
own hand, too, the husband finds his rest beside the body 
of his wife.” 

Another correspondent says: ‘ The representative « f 
the Mahratta has set himself up as king—the very ma 
I wrote about when I was at Cawnpore. This man haa 
committed the most fearful atrocities. A boat load of 
126 women and children were passing down from Nynce 
lal to Calcutta to be out of the way. They were near 
Cawnpore when he got hold of them, tied ‘them together 
one by one, and mutilated them. Aw infant of a month 
old he took from its mother’s breast, pretended to fundie, 
and then cut it into pieces. I am certain that such a 
man will not pass unpunished.” 

The following is an extract from a private letter: * How 
to describe all the enormities that have taken place 
throughout Britich India I know not. The overiend 
newspapers will be full enough of news, but a deal that 
appears in correspondents’ letters in the Caleutta dally 
newspapers will not be found in the overland papers, and 
a deal more that we r of by private letters, that do 
not find publication, as being too heart-rending and shock- 
ing to put into print. No savages in the Pacific Ocean 
could be capable of d ying what these scoundrel! mutineers 
have been guilty of. Women and children slaughtered 
and mangled in a most cruel manner; young girls of 
fourteen, fifteen, and eixteen years of age violated by mu. 
timeers, exhausted to death, their breasts and limbs eut 
off, and pariah dogs fed with the flesh of their victims, 
cut from their bones—these acts are among numercus 

others that we learn by private communications—the 
victims English women and young ladies, some only 
lately returned from England, thus treated before the 
eyes of their parents,’ 
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FLIRTATION AT NEWPORT. 
BARNACLE IN TOWN.] 


[BEING A LETTER FROM A BARNACLE AT THE SEA-SIDE TO A 


















































I very often think, my friend, of the remark of 
the French critic who had been bored to death with 
a five-act tragedy: ‘‘ I ‘can’t see,” said he, ‘‘ why 
people should write five-act tragedies. It is so 
much easier not to doit!” Indeed, it is my opin- 
ion that the ‘‘ clever ones” of this world have to 
pay penalties for greatness from which the Barna- 
cles are free. 

I am a Barnacle. 

I say it without pride and without shame. 

It is my natural condition. I am no more re- 
rponsible for it than a Shrewsbury oyster for its in- 
feriority to a Prince’s Bay. 

As a Barnacle, I go every year to Newport. 
Newport is the best place for people who know how 
to do nothing. That's a rare accomplishment in 
this country! Even your lazaroni, who display 
the soles of their shoes in the second-rate hotels, 
always pretend to have some business, on the ar- 
rangement of which the safety of some mysterious 
third person depends. 

No, it is only at Newport that you find people 
who really do nothing well. During nine months 
in the year the natives of the enchanted isle are 
engaged in intense mental struggles devising plans 
to cheat the outside barbarians who come here dur- 
ing the ether three. These last-named persons are 
equally puzzled when they get here to know what 
to do with themselves, Some of them write for the 
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TBE MILLIONAIRE INTROVUCKD TO MADEMOISELLE. 


THUG DRIVE ON THE BEACIL 


EVENING AMUSEMENT AT THE HOTELS. 


newspapers, and, like Dogberry, were their tedious- 
ousness ten times greater, they would inflict it all 
upon the dear, long-suffering, much-enduring, un- 
complaining public. 

There be others who are not at all literary, who 
spend their time in various amusements more or 
less athletic; who become absurdly healthy ; who 
are even Vigorous enough to flirt with a watering- 
place belle ; and who are, therefore, perfectly com- 
petent to digest any thing of exceeding toughness, 
not excepting the mutton and the music of the 
table Phite. 

Friend of my early days! It is of these Her- 
culean individuals that I would tell you. 

You must remember Wash Fastboy, one of the 
habitués of the New York Club, orderly-sergeant of 
Brown's Light Brigade, director of the German, 
and more latterly Colonel commanding the Lan- 
cers, now on duty in our hotel parlors. The last 
time I saw the gay Washington, he was cutting 
up at the Closerie des Lilas among a parcel of stu- 
dents, gris, and other ettes of various colors (par- 
don, I don’t do it often). Washington was like- 
wise a great man at the Mabille and the Chateau 
des Fleurs. He could imitate to a nicety those re- 
markable physical contortions which the French 
swell-mob calls dancing ; indeed, I think Washing- 
ton might have been mistaken for a chevalier d’in- 
dustrie if he had been able to speak French. 

Well, Wash is a clever one. When the asphalte 
got too hot for his patent-leathers, he cut Paris, 
put ‘‘ Les Lanciers” and some fresh gloves in his 
traveling-sack, and came down upon Newport aft- 
er the ‘‘Here we are!” fashion of a clown in the 
pantomime. 

Of course Wash was a great lion. Miss Blank, 
from Boston, who reads French novels on the sly, 
cross-examined him about that dear Theophile 
Gautier ; and did he ever see Madame Dudevant ? 
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and was young Dumas as handsome as people said ? 
and did he see the funeral of Béranger? with var- 
ious other questions as long as the category of the 
Prefect of Police when he is overhauling a trem- 
bling housemaid suspected of spoon-larceny. Wash 
regarded this young person with ill-concealed scorn. 
None of the people that she mentioned were cver 
heard of at the Jockey Club, nor had he met them 
at supper at the Maison Dorée. 

“It’s very queer,” said Wash, as he handed Miss 
Dash, of Madison Avenue, into the carriage for her 
afternoon drive—Miss Dash is one of those young 
ladies who are popular with us young fellows, be- 
cause a man can say almost any thing he likes to 
them—“ it’s very queer,” said he, “‘how they como 
to let that little thing out. Why don’t they have 
an asylum or something of that kind for these lit- 
erary women?” So they ought. 

The scandal market was pretty dull before Wash 
came, but he at once set it going very lively by com- 
mencing a tremendous flirtation with Miss Dash. 
The dowager Dash don’t like this a bit, but it’s great 
fun for Mademoiselle, who is of that particularly 
dutiful class of American girls who don’t care six- 
pence for their mothers, and look upon their fathers 
only as machines to facilitate the signing of bank- 
checks, and the consequent aggregation of cry 
goods. I, as a Barnacle, sit in a corner, and so 
the thing goon. Itamusesme. Wash, youknow, 
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has no a red cent—beg pardon, I believe they are 
no longer red; his mamma manages to give him 
two thousand dollars a year, while she vegetates 
on two hundred. The Dashes haven’t much. The 
old mam has been in Wall Street for a good many 
years, and has only his salary in the bank. The 
women here wonder how they contrive to keep up 
any sort of style. Yet there they go every morn- 
ing, with the best pair of horses in Newport (ex- 
cept those owned by the gentleman who keeps the 
‘‘menagerie”), and Miss Dash on a fine saddle-mare 
three-quarters bred. It is absolutely necessary 
that Miss Dash should marry some one with mon- 
ey, and if you think that that young person is not 
fully awake to the said necessity, you are very 
much mistaken. Wash knows that he can’t have 
her, and, between you and I, I don’t believe he 
wants her, 

What do they flirt for? Good gracious! I can’t 
really say. It is notorious that they do flirt, and 
that in the most desperate way. The young fel- 
lows who try to make people believe they are fast 
by sitting up till the New York boat comes in, and 
drinking brandy-and-water in the office after the 
bar is closed, talk about it, and any thing must be 
pretty patent when they get an idea of it into their 
silly little heads—the town-people, who come up 
to take a surreptitious peep at the hops, notice them 
together in the Lancers, and think they must be 
‘engaged ;” and the old people, as I said before, 
are seriously annoyed about it. The drawing-room 
says it is really scandalous, and that something 
ought to be done. When the yacht squadron was 
here, Wash was on the most intimate terms with 
all the young gentlemen who strove to look nau- 
tical, but at the same time gave you the idea of a 





purser’s clerk with a pen behind his ear, and he ab- 
solutely took Miss Dash and her friend Mrs. Flirt- 
bard out in the Lively Polly, and the ladies said they 
had such fun, having absolutely seduced the skip- 
per, Sikesey by name, into allowing them to take 
the helm, and narrowly escaped going ashore on 
the Dumplings, which would have been intensely 
amusing—to the owner of the Polly. 

Things were in this way when Brown came to 
Newport, and was duly deposited at our tavern. 
Brown is one of the Philadelphia Browns, with no 
end of browns—in fact Brown is a millionaire. He 
has, as our Western friends say, ‘ hankered arter” 
Miss Dash for a season or two; but somehow or 
other he couldn’t work himself up to.the point. 
He is a long, thin fellow, is this Brown; he wears 
jiarge Philadelphia clothes, and Miss Dash says his 
feet are so big that he can’t get room enough to 
polk on any floor in Newport. He was all right 
with the dowager though, and he was so sick for 
Miss Dash that even I pitied him—and when a fel- 
low gets down to that’ you can imagine what a con- 
dition he must bein. She pretended that she didn’t 
know Brown, although every body knew how she 
walked him up and down on the piazza at Congress 
Hall last season, and how she made his horses run 
away with him when he took her out to Saratoga 
Lake. So he had another formal introduction, 
which was to irreverent outsiders the most amusing 
thing in the world. The lady smiled sweetly, and 
said she thought she had met a gentleman of the 
name of Brown before—a person who had some- 
thing todo with Grace Church. Ah, Brown! you 
are in a fair way to be quizzed to death! Ten min- 
utes after Wash led her out for the Lancers, and she 
promenaded in the piazza with him till eleven 
o'clock, while poor Brown flew to brandy-and-wa- 
ter for the consolation which the dowager could not 
give him, and which Mademoiselle wouldn't. 

“ Did you ever hear of such conduct ?” was the 
general inquiry among the women, and to the eter- 
nal credit of the elderly ladies be it said, that they 
were entirely unanimous in saying that they never 
did. Why, Miss Dash had abso!utely, in the pres- 
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ence of the dowager, given to Wash a rose, telling 
him to take it, that it was a gift of love, and some 
other nonsense of that sort ; while the old lady grew 
black with horror, and poor Brown turned as white 
as his own Chestnut Street door-steps. He tried to 
laugh, but it was in a sickly sort of way—a dead 
failure, in fact. 

Now do you suppose for a moment that Miss 
Dash wanted Wash, or that Wash wanted her? 
No, they were too clever for that. What would he 
do with her? or what would she do with him? 
Wash was a nice fellow ‘‘to have round.” He was 
untiring in his devotions—took her every day to 
play at ten pins, and was so clever and told such 
wickedly funny stories, Brown she could have at 
any time. He was a miserable lanky ten-acre lot— 
the fences all down, waiting for her to walk in and 
take possession. She was in no hurry. 

That was her argument, but these fellows turn 
out queerly sometimes, I knew Brown only want- 
ed somebody to encourage him, and there would be 
a tremendous row. Pretty soon I saw the little 
Boston girl who was so anxious about Theophile 
Gautier making eyes at Brown. She was not bad. 
looking, this Athenian, and she had never forgiven 
our fast friend of Madison Avenue for her whole- 
sale appropriation of Wash. Brown wasa bit be- 
wildered. The dowager was indignant, Made- 
moiselle laughed, and evidently didn’t think it 
would be much of ashower, She, out of a pretty 
spite, flirted with Wash harder than ever. Boston 
played out her trumps first, knowing she must have 
Brown by a coup d'éat if she was to have him at 
all, 

The clever ones were in imminent danger. None 
knew the peril betier than the dowager, and what 
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was her horror to come one evening upon the long 
Philadelphian and the Boston | lue sitting ia a dark 
corner of the corridor, in the most snug, lover-like 
attitude in the world. ‘ How,” said the dowager, 
while she was talking the matter over with an- 
other dowager, ‘‘how in the world she ever brought 
him to it, I really can not see.” More to the same 
effect said this worthy matron—how Sarah Ann 
would never look after her chances—how she would 
like te box that fellow’s ears (meaning Brown), and 
how that shameless little hussy (meaning the small 
female Athenian) ought to be cut by every decent 
woman. Whether the women here are decent or 
not I can not say, but they didn’t cut her. 

The very next day Brown having got his splen- 
did new tackle down from Conroy's, went down 
by Land's End after bass. There are no bass at 
Land's End but plenty of rocks with nice places to 
sit and chat. So Brown waited for the bass which 
did not come, and for his little Bostonian who did. 
She read him bits out of “‘ Graziella,” and he for- 
got the bass—and then she tried a throw, and then 
their fingers got mixed up trying to make the line 
run smooth from the reel, and then—well, they had 
a nice time of it by all accounts, and Brown killed 
off the time till dinner, which is the grand secret 
down here. Nobody would accuse Brown of find- 
ing out any secrets, but crinoline sharpens a fellow 
amazingly. 

Our fast friend tries in vain to corner Brown. 
Boston has won the victory. She has “jumped 
the claim,” as they say out West, and she has con- 
fided to her particular friend, as a secret to be locked 
closely in her own breast (of course every one knows 
it two hours afterward), that the deed is done. 
Philadelphia and Boston will be united in the Fall 
by a cable which Brown believes can be made to 
transmit the largest messages without interruption 
of the curtain. Our little friend will keep up her 
end of the rope without doubt. 

You can imagine, beloved, the peculiarly per- 
plexing predicament in which the two clever ones 
are placed. Miss Dash has come to think Wash 
an insufferable bore. That young gentleman is in 
that pleasant state of mind which one experiences 
when one has been beaten at his own game. He 
fondly imagined that he was the quizzer when he 
was only quizzed. Of course the clever ones have 
sympathy—plenty of that along with the splendid 
climate, magnificent hotels, unequaled surf bath- 
ing, and aristocratic society of Newport. Wash 
don’t seem to appreciate the sympathy, however, 
while Mademoiselle tells the Governor that New- 
port. always was a humbug, and that her physician 
absolutely forbids her to remain at the sea-side 
after the first of September. 

If any one can get a moral out of this let them 
doso. Iamnotamoral man—I ama Barnacle. I 
believe in not doing any thing whatever. If Mad- 
emoiselle had done nothing, she would have got 
Brown. If the dowager had done nothing, Mad- 
emoiselle would never have flirted so desperately 
with Wash. What’sthatyousay? If I had done 
nothing, you would not have been bored with this 
letter. Itistootrue. I am astonished at my own 
vigor. I relapse into activity—am once more only 
a Barnacle. . 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 








BOOK IL—CHAPTER IL 


Cortes, the Lizard is a shy and timorous creature. He 
runs tnte chinks and crannies if you come too near to 
him, and sheds his very tail for fear, if you catch it by 
the tip. He has not his being in good society—no one 
cages him, no one pets. He is an idle vagrant. But 
when he steals through the green herbage, and basks 
unmole-ted in the sun, he crowds perhaps as much en- 
joyment into one summer hour as a parrot, however 
pampered and erudite, spreads over a whole drawing- 
room life spent in saying, “* How d’ye do?’ and“ Pretty 

oll." 


Os that dull and sombre summer morning in 
which the grandfather and grandchild departed 
rom the friendly roof of Mr. Merle, very dull 
and very sombre were the thoughts of little 
Sophy. She walked slowly behind the gray crip- 
ple who had need to lean so heavily on his staff, 
and her eye had not even a smile for the golden 
buttercups that glittered on dewy meads along- 
side the barren road. 

Thus had they proceeded apart and silent till 
they had passed the second milestone. There, 
Waife, rousing from his own reveries, which 
were perhaps yet more dreary than those of the 
dejected child, halted abruptly, passed his hand 
once or twice rapidly over his forehead, and 
turning round to Sophy, looked into her face 
with great kindness as she came slowly to his 
side. 

‘Yon are sad, little one?” said he. 

“Very sad, Grandy.” 

“ And displeased with me? Yes, displeased 
that I have taken you suddenly away from the 
pretty young gentleman who was so kind to you, 
without enconraging the chance that you were 
to meet with him again.” 

‘Tt was not like you, Grandy,” answered 
Sophy; and her under-lip slightly pouted, while 
the big tears swelled to her eye. 

“True,” said the vagabond; “any thing re- 
sembling common-sense is not like me. But 
don’t you think that I did what I felt was best 
for you? Must I not have:some good cause for 
it, whenever I have the heart deliberately to vex 
you?” * 

" Sophy took his hand and pressed it, but she 
could not trust herself to speak, for she felt that 
at such effort she would have burst out into 
hearty crying. Then Waife proceeded to utter 
many of those wise sayings, old as the hills, and 
as high above our sorrows as hills are from the 
valley in which we walk. He said how foolish 
it was to unsettle the mind by preposterous fan- 
cies and impossible hopes. The pretty young 
gentleman could never be any thing to her, nor 
she to the pretty young gentleman. It might 


be very well for the pretty young gentleman to 








promise to correspond with her, but as soon as 
he returned to his friends he would have other 
things to think of, and she would soon be for- 
gotten; while she, on the contrary, would be 
thinking of him, and the Thames, and the but- 
terflies, and find hard life still more irksome. 
Of all this, and much more, in the general way 
of consolers who set out on the principle that 
grief is a matter of logic, did Gentleman Waife 
deliver himself with a vigor of ratiocination 
which admitted of no reply, and conveyed not 
a particle of comfort. And feeling this, that 
great Actor—not that he was acting then—sud- 
denly stopped, clasped the child in his arms, 
and murmured in broken accents—‘‘ But if I 
see you thus cast down, I shall have no strength 
left to hobble on through the world; and the 
sooner I lie down, and the dust is shoveled over 
me, why, the better for you; for it seems that 
Heaven sends you friends, and I tear you from 
them.” 

And then Sophy fairly gave way to her sobs ; 
she twined her little arms round the old man’s 
neck convulsively, kissed his rough face with 
imploring pathetic fondness, and forced out 
through her tears, ‘‘ Don’t talk so! I’ve been 
ungrateful and wicked. I don’t care for any 
one but my own dear, dear Grandy.” 

After this little scene they both composed 
themselves, and felt much lighter of heart. 
They pursued their journey—no longer apart, 
but side by side, and the old man leaning, though 
very lightly, on the child’s arm. But there was 
no immediate reaction from gloom to gayety. 
Waife began talking in softened under-tones, 
and vaguely, of his own past afflictions; and 
partial as was the reference, how vast did the 
old man’s sorrows seem beside the child’s re- 
grets; and yet he commented on them as if 
rather in pitying her state than grieving for his 
own. 

‘Ah! at your age, my darling, I had not your 
troubles and hardships. I had not to trudge these 
dusty roads on foot with a broken-down, good- 
for-nothing scatterling. I trod rich carpets, and 
slept under silken curtains. I took the air in 
gay carriages—I such a scape-grace—and you, 
little child—you so good! All gone! all melt- 
ed away from me, and not able now to be sure 
that you will have a crust of bread this day 
week.” 

“Oh, yes! I shall have bread, and you, too, 
Grandy!” cried Sophy, with cheerful voice. “It 
was you who taught me to pray to God, and said 
that in all your troubles God had been good to 
you; and He has been so good to me since I 
prayed to Him; for I have no dreadful Mrs. 
Crane to beat me now, and say things more 
hard to bear than beating—and you have taken 
me to yourself. How I prayed for that! And 
I take care of you, too, Grandy, don’t I? I 
prayed for that, too; and as to carriages,”’ add- 
ed Sophy, with superb air, ‘‘I don’t care if I am 





never in a carriage as long as I live; and you 
know I fave been in a tan, which is bigger than 
a carriage, and I didn’t like that at all. But how 
came people to behave so ill to you, Grandy ?” 
“T never said people behaved ill to me, So- 


«Did not they take away the carpets and silk 
curtains, and all the fine things you had as a 
little boy ?” 

JT don’t know exactly,” replied Waife, with 
a puzzled look, ‘‘that people actually took them 
away—but they melted away. However, I had 
much still to be thankful for—I was so strong, 
and had such high spirits, Sophy, and found 
people not behaving ill to me—quite the con- 
trary—so kind, I found no Crane (she monster) 
as you did, my little angel. Such prospects be- 
fore me, if I had walked straight toward them! 
But I followed my own fancy, which led me 
zigzag; and now that I would stray back into 
the high-road, you see before you a man whom 
a Justice of the Peace could send to the tread- 
mill for presuming to live without a livelihood.” 

Sopuy. “ Not without a livelihood? the what 
did you call it! independent income—that is, 
the ‘Three Pounds, Grandy ?” 

Ware (admiringly). ‘Sensible child! That 
is true. Yes, Heaven is very good to me still. 
Ah! what signifies fortune? How happy I was 
with my dear Lizzy, and yet no two persons 
could live more from hand to mouth.” 

Soruy (rather jealously). ‘ Lizzy?” 

Ware (with moistened eyes, and looking 
down). “‘My wife. She was only spared to me 
two years—such sunny years! And how grate- 
ful { ought to be that she did not live longer. 

She was saved—such—such—such shame and 
misery!” <A long pause. 

Waife resumed, with a rush from memory, as 
if plucking himself from the claws of a harpy— 
‘*What’s the good of looking back! A man’s 
gone self isa dead thing. It is not I—now tramp- 
ing this road, with you to lean upon—whom I 
see when I would turn to look behind on that 
which I once was—it is another being, defunct 
and buried; and when I say to myself, ‘ That 
being did so and so,’ it is like reading an epi- 
taph on a tombstone. So, at last, solitary and 
hopeless, I came back to my own land; and I 
found you—a blessing greater than I had ever 
dared to count on. And how was I to maintain 
you, and take you from that long-nosed alliga- 
tor called Crane, and put you in womanly, gen- 
tle hands, for I never thought then of subjecting 
you to all you have since undergone with me. 
I who did not know one useful thing in life by 
which a man can turn a penny. And then, as 
I was all alone in a village ule-house, on my 





way back from—it does not signify from what, 
or from whence, but I was disappointed and de- 
spairing—Providence mercifully threw in my 
way—Mr. Rugge—aud ordained me to be of 
great service to that ruffian—and that ruflian 
of great use to me.” 

Sorny. ‘Ah! how was that?” 

Ware, ‘‘It was Fair-time in the village where- 


in I stopped, and Rugge’s principal actor was 
taken off by delirium tremens, which is Latin for 
a disease common to men who eat little and 
drink much. Rugge came into the ale-house, 
bemoaning his loss. A bright thought struck 
me. Once in my day I had been used to act- 
ing. I offered to try my chance on Mr. Rugge’s 
stage ; he caught at me—I at him. I succeed- 
ed; we came to terms, and my little Sophy was 
thus taken from that ringleted crocodile, and 
placed with Christian females who wore caps 
and read their Bible. Is not Heaven good to 
us, Sophy—and to me, too—me, such a scamp?” 

“ And you did all that—suffered all that for 
me?” 

‘“‘ Suffered—but I liked*it. And, besides, I 
must have done something; and there were rea- 
sons—in short, I was quite happy—no, not act- 
ually happy, but comfortable and merry. Prov- 
idence gives thick hides to animals that must 
exist in cold climates; and to the man whom it 
reserves for sorrow, Providence gives a coarse, 
jovial temper. Then, when by a mercy I was 
saved from what I most disliked and dreaded, 
and never would have thought of but that I fan- 
cied it might be a help to you—I mean the Lon- 
don stage—and had that bad accident on the 
railway, how did it end? Oh! in saving you 
(and Waife closed his eyes and shuddered)—in 
saving your destiny from what might be much 
worse for you, body and soul, than the worst 
that has happened to you with me. And so we 
have been thrown together; and so you have 
supported me; and so, when we could exist 
without Mr. Rugge, Providence got rid of him 
for us. And so we are now walking along the 
high-road ; and through yonder trees you can 
catch a peep of the roof under which we are 
about to rest for a while; and there you will 
learn what I have done with the Three Pounds!” 

“Tt is not the Spotted Boy, Grandy ?” 

“ No,” said Waife, sighing ; “ the Spotted Boy 
is a handsome income; but let us only trust in 
Providence, and I should not wonder if our new 
acquisition proved a monstrous—” 

** Monstrous !” 

“ Piece of good fortune.” 





CHAPTER II. 
The Investment revealed. 


GENTLEMAN Waife passed through a turnstile, 
down a narrow lane, and reached a solitary 
cottage. He knocked at the door; an old peas- 
ant woman opened it, and dropped him a civil 
courtesy. “Indeed, Sir, I am glad you are 
come. I’se most afeard he be dead.” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Waife. ‘Oh, Sophy, if 
he should be dead!” 

“Who?” 

Waife did not heed the question. ‘ What 
makes you think him dead ?” said he, fambling 
in his pockets, from which he at last produced 
akey. ‘You have not been disobeying my strict 
orders, and tampering with the door ?” 

‘Lor’ love ye, no, Sir. But he made such a 
noise a fust—awful! And now he’s as still as 
acorpse. And I did peep through the keyhole, 
and he was stretched stark.” si 

‘“‘Hunger, perhaps,” said the Comedian ; “ ’tis 
his way when he has been kept fasting much 
over his usual hours. Follow me, Sophy.” He 
put aside the woman, entered the sanded kitch- 
en, ascended a stair that led from it ; and Sophy 
following, stopped at a door and listened: not 
asound. ‘Timidly he unlocked the portals and 
crept in, when, suddenly, such a rush—such a 
spring, and a mass of something vehement yet 
soft, dingy yet whitish, whirled past the Actor, 
and came pounce against Sophy, who therewith 
uttered a shriek. “Stop him, stop him, for 
Heaven’s sake!” cried Waife. ‘Shut the door 
below—sefze him!” Down stairs, however, went 
the mass, and down stairs after it hobbled Waife, 
returning in a few moments with the recaptured 
and mysterious fugitive. ‘ There,” he cried, 
triumphantly, to Sophy, who, standing against 
the wall with her face buried in her frock, long 
refused to look up—‘“‘ there—tame as a lamb, 
and knows me. See”—he seated himself on the 
floor, and Sophy, hesitatingly opening her eyes, 
beheld gravely gazing at her from under a pro- 
fusion of shaggy locks an enormous— 





CHAPTER IIL, 


Dénovement. 
Poopie! 





CHAPTER Iv. 
Zoology in connection with History. 


“Wa x to that young lady, Sir—walk, I say.” 
The poodle slowly rose on his hind-legs, and, 
with an aspect inexpressibly solemn, advanced 
toward Sophy, who hastily receded into the 
room in which the creature had been confined. 

« Make a bow—no—a bow, Sir; that is right: 
you can shake hands another time. Run down, 
Sophy, and ask for his dinner.” 

“ Yes—that I will;” and Sophy flew down 
the stairs. 

The dog, still on his hind-legs, stood in the 
centre of the floor, dignified, but evidently ex- 

ctant. 

That will do; lie down and die. Die this 
moment, Sir.” ‘The dog stretched himself out, 
closed his eyes, and to all appearance gave up 
the ghost. ‘‘ A most splendid investment,” said 
Waife, with enthusiasm; “ and, upon the whole, 
dog-cheap. Ho! you are not to bring up his 
dinner; it is not you who are to make friends 
with the dog; it is my little girl; send her up; 
Sophy, eg 

** She be fritted, Sir,” said the woman, hold- 
ing a plate of canine comestibles; “ but lauk, 
Sir; ben’t he really dead ?”” 

“ Sophy, Sophy. ? 





‘Please let me stay here, Grandy,” said 
Sophy’s voice from the foot of the stairs. 

“Nonsense ! it is sixteen hours since he has 
had a morsel to eat. And he will never bite 
the hand that feedshim now. Come up, I say.” 

Sophy slowly reascended, and Waife, summon- 
ing the poodle to life, insisted upon the child’s 
feeding him. And indeed, when that act of 
charity was performed, the dog evinced his 
gratitude by a series of unsophisticated bounds 
and waggings of the tail, which gradually re- 
moved Sophy’s apprehensions, and laid the 
foundation for that intimate friendship, which 
is the natural relation between child and dog. 

“And how did you come by him?” asked 
Sophy; ‘and is this really the—the mxvest- 
MENT ?” 

“Shut the door carefully, but see first that 
the woman is not listening. Lie down, Sir, 
there, at the feet of the young lady. Good dog. 
How did I come by him? I will tell you. The 
first day we arrived at the village which we have 
just left, I went into the tobacconist’s. While I 
was buying my ounce of canaster, that dog en- 
tered the shop. In his mouth was a sixpence 
wrapped in paper. He lifted himself on his 
hind-legs, and laid his missive on the counter. 
The shopwoman—you know her, Mrs. Traill— 
unfolded the paper and read the order. ‘Clev- 
er dog that, Sir,’ said she. ‘To fetch and car- 
ry ?’ said I, indifferently. ‘ More than that, Sir ; 
you shall see. The order is for two-penn’orth 
of snuff. The dog knows he is to take back 
fourpence. I will give him a penny short.’ So 
she took the sixpence and gave the dog three- 
pence out of it. The dog shook his head and 
looked gravely into her face. ‘That’s all you'll 
get,’ said she. The dog shook his head again, 
and tapped his paw once’on the counter, as much 
as to say, ‘I am not to be done—a penny more, 
if you please.’ ‘If you won't take that, you shall 
have nothing,’ said Mrs. Traill, and she took 
back the threepence.” 

‘Dear! and what did the dog do then—snarl 
or bite ?” 

“Not so; he knew he was in his rights, and 
did not lower himself by showing bad temper. 
The dog looked quietly round, saw a basket 
which contained two or three pounds of candles 
lying in a corner for the shopboy to take to some 
customer ; took up the basket in his mouth, and 
turned tail, as much as to say, ‘ Tit for tat 
then.’ He understood, you see, what is called 
the ‘law of reprisals.’ ‘Come back this mo- 
ment,’ cried Mrs. Traill. The dog walked out 
of the shop; then she ran after him, and counted 
the fourpence before him, on which he dropped 
the basket, picked up the right change, and went 
off demurely. ‘To whom does that poodle be- 
long?’ said I. ‘To a poor drunken man,’ said 
Mrs. Traill; ‘I wish it was in better hands.’ 
‘So do I, ma’am,’ answered I. ‘ Did he teach 
it?’ ‘No, it was taught by his brother, who was 
an old soldier, and died in his house two weeks 
ago. It knows a great many tricks, and is quite 
young. It might make a fortune as a show, 
Sir.’ So I was thinking. I inquired the own- 
er’s address, called on him, and found him dis- 
posed to sell the dog. But he asked £3, a sum 
that seemed out of the question then. Still I 
kept the dog in my eye; called every day to 
make friends with it, and ascertain its capacities. 
And at last, thanks to you, Sophy, I bought the 
dog; and what is more, as soon as I had two 
golden sovereigns to show, I got him for that 
sum, and we have still £1 left (besides small 
savings from our lost salaries) to ge to the com- 
pletion of his education, and the advertisement 
of his merits. I kept this a secret from Merle— 
from all. I would not even let the drunken own- 
er know where I took the dog to yesterday. I 
brought it here, where, I learned in the village, 
there were two rooms to let—locked it up—and 
my story is told.” 

“‘ But why keep it such a secret ?” 

“Because I don’t want Rugge to trace us. 
He might do one a mischief; because I have a 
grand project of genteel position and high prices 
for the exhibition of that dog. And why should 
it be known where we come from, or what we 
were? And because, if the owner knew where 
to find the dog, he might decoy it back from us. 
Luckily, he had not made the dog so fond of 
him but what, unless it be decoyed, it will ac- 
custom itself to us. And now I propose that we 
should stay a week or go here, and devote our- 
selves exclusively to developing the native powers 
of this gifted creature. Get out the dominoes.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

‘*Ha! that is the first consideration. 
shal] be his name ?” 

‘Has not he one already ?” 

“Yes—trivial and unattractive—Mop! In 
private life it might pass. But in public life— 
give a dog a bad name, and hang him. Mop, 
indeed! 

Therewith Mop, considering himself appealed 
to, rose and stretched himself. 

“Right,” said Gentleman Waife; “stretch 
yourself; you decidédly require it.” 


What 





CHAPTER V. 

Mop becomes a Personage. Much thought is bestowed 
on the verbal dignities, without which a Perro: ge 
would become a Mop. The importance of names is 
apparent in all history. If Augustus had called him- 
self king, Rome would have risen against him as a 
Tarquin; so he remained a simple cquestrian, and 
modestly called himself Imperator, Mop chooses bis 
own title in a most mysterious manner, and ceases to 
be Mop. 

“ Tur first noticeable defect in your name of 
Mop,” said Gentleman Waife, “ is, as you your- 
self denote, the want of elongation. Monosyl- 
lables are not imposing, and in striking com- 
positions their meaning is elevated by periphra- 
sis; that is to say, Sophy, that what before was 
a short trath, an elegant author elaborates into 
a long stretch,” 
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“ Certainly,” said Sophy, thoughtfully; “TI 
don’t think the name of Mop would draw! Still 
he is very like a Mop.” 

‘For that reason the name degrades him the 
more, and lowers him from an intellectual phe- 
nomenon to a physical attribute, which is vul- 
gar. I hope that that dog will enable us to rise 
in the Scale of Being. For whereas we in act- 
ing could only command a threepenny audience 
—reserved seats a shilling—he may aspire to 
half-crowns and dress-boxes, that is, if we can 
hit on a name which inspires respect. Now, al- 
though the dog is big, it is not by his size that 
he is to become famous, or we might call him 
Hercules or Goliah; neither is it by his beauty, 
or Adonis would not be unsuitable. It is by his 
superior sagacity and wisdom. And there Iam 
puzzled to find his prototype among mortals ; 
for, perhaps, it may be my ignorance of history—” 

“You ignorant, indeed, grandfather !” 

‘*But considering the innumerable millions 
who have lived’ on the earth, it is astonishing 
how few I can call to mind who have left behind 
them a proverbial renown for wisdom. There 
is, indeed, Solomon, but he fell off at the last; 
and as he belongs to sacred history, we must 
not take a liberty with his name. Who is there 
very, very, very wise besides Solomon? Think, 
Sophy—profane history.” / 

Soruy (after a musing pause). “ Puss in 
Boots.” 

“Well, he was wise; but then he was not 
human; he was acat. Ha! Socrates. Shall 
we call him Socrates, Socrates, Socrates ?” 

Sorry. * Socrates, Socrates.” 

Mop yawned, 

Waire. ‘He don’t take to Socrates—prosy !” 

Sorny. “Ah, Mr. Merle’s book about the 
Brazen Head, Friar Bacon! He must have been 
very wise.” 

Warre, “Not bad; mysterious, but not re- 
condite ; historical, yet familiar. What does 
Mop say to it? Friar, Friar, Friar Bacon, Sir 
—Friar.” 

Soruy (coaxingly). “ Friar.” 

Mop, evidently conceiving that appeal is made 
to some other personage, canine or human, not 
present, rouses up, walks to the door, smells at 
the chink, returns, shakes his head, and rests 
on his haunches, eying his two friends super- 
ciliously. 

Sopny. “ He does not take to that name.” 

Ware. “He has his reasons for it; and, in- 
deed, there are many worthy persons who disap- 
prove of any thing that savors of magical prac- 
tices. Mop intimates that, on entering public 
life, one should beware of offending the respect- 
able prejudices of a class.” 

Mr. Waife then, once more resorting to the 
recesses of scholastic memory, plucked there- 
from, somewhat by the head and shoulders, sun- 
dry names reverenced in a by-gone age. He 
thought of the seven wise men of Greece, but 
could only recall the nomenclature of two out 
of the seven—a sad proof of the distinction be- 
tween collegiate fame and popular renown. He 
called Thales; he called Bion. Mop made no re- 
sponse. ‘ Wonderful intelligence!” said Waife; 
“he knows that Thales and Bion would not draw! 
—obsolete.” 

Mop was equally mute to Aristotle. He 
pricked up his ears at Plato, perhaps because 
the sound was not wholly dissimilar from that 
of Ponto—a name of which he might have had 
vague reminiscences. The Romans not having 
cultivated an original philosophy, though they 
contrived to produce great men without it, Waife 
passed by that perished people. He crossed to 
China, and tried Confucius. Mop had evident- 
ly never heard of him. ‘I am at the end of my 
list, so far as the wise men are concerned,” said 
Waife, wiping his forehead. ‘If Mop were to 
distinguish himself by valor, one would find he- 
roes by the dozen—Achilles, and Hector, and 
Julius Cesar, and‘Pompey, and Bonaparte, and 
Alexander the Great, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Or, if he wrote poetry, we could fit 
him to a hair. But wise men certainly are 
scarce, and when one has hit on a wise man’s 
name, it is so little known to the vulgar that it 
would carry no more weight with it than Spot 
or Toby. But necessarily some name the dog 
must have, and take to, sympathetically.” 

Sophy meanwhile had extracted the dominoes 
from Waife’s bundle, and with the dominoes an 
alphabet and a multiplication-table in printed 
capitals. As the Comedian’s one eye rested 
upon the last, he exclaimed, “ But after all, 
Mop’s great strength will probably be in arith- 
metic, and the science of numbers is the root of 
all wisdom. Besides, every man, high and low, 
wants to make a fortune, and associations con- 
nected with addition and multiplication are al- 
ways pleasing. Who, then, is the sage at com- 
putation most universally known? Unquestion- 
ably Cocker! He must take to that—Cocker, 
Cocker (commandingly), C-o-c-k-e-r,” with per- 
suasive sweetness. 

Mop looked puzzled; he put his head first on 
one side, then the other. 

Sopuy (with mellifluous endearment). ‘‘Cock- 
er, good Cocker; Cocker dear.” 

Boru. ‘Cocker, Cocker, Cocker !”’ 

Excited and bewildered, Mop put up his head, 
and gave vent to his perplexities in a long and 
lugubrious how], to which certainly none who 
heard it could have desired addition or multi- 
plication, 

“Stop this instant, Sir—stop; I shoot you! 
You are dead—down!” Waife adjusted his staff 
to his shoulder gun-wise; and at the word of 
command, Down, Mop was on his side, stiff and 
lifeless. “ Still,” said Waife, ‘a name con- 


nected with profound calculation would be the 
most appropriate ; for instance, Sir Isaac—” 

Before the comedian could get out the word 
Newton, Mop had sprung to his four feet, and, 
with wagging tail and wriggling back, evinced a 
sense of beatified recognition, 





“ Astounding!” said Waife, rather awed. 
“Can it be the name? Impossible. Sir Isaac, 
Sir Isaac !’’ 

“Bow wow!” answered Mop, joyously. 

“If there be any truth in the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis !”’ faltered Gentleman Waife, “if 
the great Newton could have transmigrated into 
that incomparable animal. Newton, Newton.” 
To that name Mop made no obeisance, but, evi- 
dently still restless, walked round the room, 
smelling at every corner, and turning to look 
back with inquisitive earnestness at his new 
master. 

“* He does not seem to catch at the name of 
Newton,” said Waife, trying it thrice again, and 
vainly, “and yet he, seems extremely well 
versed in the principle of gravity. Sir Isaac!” 
The dog bounded toward him, put his paws on 
his shoulders, and licked his face. ‘Just cut 
out those figures carefully, my dear, and see 
if we can get him to tell us how much twice 
ten are—I mean by addressing him as Sir 
Isaac.” 

Sophy cut the figures from the multiplication- 
table, and arranged them, at Waife’s instruction, 
in acircle on the floor. ‘ Now, Sir Isaac.” Mop 
lifted a paw, and walked deliberately round the 
letters. ‘‘ Now, Sir Isaac, how much are ten 
times two?” Mop deliberately made his survey 
and calculation, and pausing at twenty stooped, 
and took the letters in his mouth. 

“Tt is not natural,” cried Sophy, much alarm- 
ed. “It must be wicked, and I'd rather have 
nothing to do with it, please.” 

“ Silly child. He was but obeying my sign. 
He had been taught that trick already under the 
name of Mop. ‘The only strange thing is, that 
he should do it also under the name of Sir Isaac, 
and much more cheerfully too. However, wheth- 
er he has been the great Newton or not, a live 
dog is better than a dead lion. But it is clear 
that, in acknowledging the name of Sir Isaac, 
he does not encourage us to take that of New- 
ton—and he is right; for it might be thought 
unbecoming to apply to an animal, however ex- 
traordinary, who, by the severity of fortune is 
compelled to exhibit his talents for a small pe- 
cuniary reward, the family name of so great a 
philosopher. Sir Isaac, after all, is a vague ap- 
pellation—any dog has a right to be Sir Isaac 
—Newton may be left conjectural. Let us see 
if we can add to our arithmetical information. 
Look at me, Sir Isaac.” Sir Isaac looked, and 
grinned affectionately; and under that title 
learned a new combination with a facility that 
might have relieved Sophy’s mind of all su- 
perstitious belief that the philosopher was re- 
suscitated in the dog, had she known that in 
life that great master of calculations the most 
abstruse could not accurately cast up a simple 
sum in addition. Nothing brought him to the 
end of his majestic tether like dot and carry 
one. Notable type of our human incomplete- 
ness, where men might deem our studies had 
made us most complete. Notable type, too, of 
that grandest order of all human genius which 
seems to arrive at results by intuition, which a 
child might pose by a row of figures on a slate 
—while it is solving the laws that link the stars 
to infinity. But revenons &@ nos moutons, what 
the astral attraction that incontestably bound 
the reminiscences of Mop to the cognominal 
distinction of Sir Isaac? I had prepared a very 
erudite and subtle treatise upon this query, en- 
livened by quotations from the ancient Mystics 
—such as Iamblichus and Proclus, as well as by 
a copious reference to the doctrine of the more 
modern Spiritualists, from Sir Kenelm Digby 
and Swedenborg, to Monsieur Cahagnet and 
Judge Edmonds: it was to be called Tnquiry 
into the Law of Affinities, by Philomopsos: 
when, unluckily for my treatise, I arrived at the 
knowledge of a fact which, though it did not 
render the treatise less curious, knocked on the 
head the theory upon which it was based. The 
baptismal name of the old soldier, Mop’s first 
proprietor and earliest preceptor, was Isaac ; 
and his master being called in the homely 
household by that Christian name, the sound 
had entered into Mop’s youngest and most en- 
deared associations. His canine affections had 
done much toward ripening his scholastic edu- 
cation. ‘Where is Isaac?” ‘Call Isaac!” 
**Fetch Isaac his hat,” etc., etc. Stilled was 
that name when the old soldier died ; but when 
heard again, Mop’s heart was moved, and in 
missing the old master, he felt more at home 
with the new. As for the title, “ Sir,” it was a 
mere expletive in his ears. Such was the fact, 
and such the deduction to be drawn from it. 
Not that it will satisfy every one. I know that 
philosophers who deny all that they have not 
witnessed, and refuse to witness what they re- 
solve to deny, will reject the story in tofo; and 
will prove, by reference to their own dogs, that 
a dog never recognizes the name of his master 
—never yet could be taught arithmetic. I know 
also that there are Mystics who will prefer to 
believe that Mop was in direct spiritual commu- 
nication with unseen Isaacs, or in a state of 
clairvoyance, or under the influence of the odic 
fluid. But did we ever yet find in human rea- 
son a question with only one side to it? Is not 
truth a polygon? Have not sages arisen in our 
day to deny even the principle of gravity, for 
which we had been so long contentedly taking 
the word of the great Sir Isaac? It is that 
blessed spirit of controversy which keeps the 
world going; and it is that which, perhaps, ex- 
plains why Mr. Waife, when his memory was 
fairly put to it, could remember, out of the his- 
tory of the myriads who have occupied our plan- 
et from the date of Adam to that in which I now 
write, so very few men whom the world will 
agree to call wise, and out of that very few so 
scant a percentage with names sufficiently known 
to make them more popularly significant of pre- 
eminent sagacity than if they had been called 
—Mops, 
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SHIPS AT SEA. 


I mavr ships that went to sea 

More than fifty years ago; 
None have yet come home to me, 

But keep sailing to and fro. 
I have seen them, in my sleep, 
Plunging through the shoreless deep, 
With tatter’d sails and batter’d hulls, 
While around them scream’d the gulls, 

Flying low, flying low. 


I have wonder'd why they staid 

From me, sailing round the world; 
And I've said, ‘‘I'm half afraid 

That their sails will ne'er be farl'’d.” 
Great the treasures that they hold, 
Silks, and plumes, and bars of gold, 
While the spices which they bear 
Fill with fragrance all the air, 

As they sail, as they sail. 


Every sailor in the port 
Knows that I have ships at sea; 
Of the waves and winds the sport, 
And the sailors pity me. 
Oft they come and with me walk, 
Cheering me with hopeful talk, 
*Till I put my fears aside, 
And contented watch the tide 
Rise and fall, rise and fall. 


I have waited on the piers, 
Gazing for them down the bay, 
Days and nights, for many years, 
Till I turned heart-sick away. 
But the pilots, when they land, 
Stop and take me by the hand, 
Saying, “You will live to see 
Your proud vessels come from sea, 
One and all, one and all.” 


So I never quite despair, 

Nor let hope or courage fail; 
And some day, when skies are fair, 
Up the bay my ships will sail. 

I can buy then all I need, 
Prints to look at, books to read, 
Horses, wines, and works of art, 
Every thing except a heart. 
That is lost, that is lost. 


Once, when I was pure and young, 

Poorer, too, than I am now, 

Ere a cloud was o’er me flung, 

Or a wrinkle creased my brow, 
There was one whose heart was mine, 
But she’s something now divine, 

And though come my ships from sea, 
They can bring no heart to me, 
Evermore, evermore. 


MODERN LEPROSY. 

Tux great diseases of the Middle Ages, such as 
the sweating sickness, the various forms of plague, 
the dancing mania, and other epidemics, have had 
this much in common, that, although they exhibit- 
ed for a long period a disposition to break out afresh 
under favorable circumstances, they at length so 
completely disappeared, that mankind have come 
to regard them more in the light of medical curi- 
osities than as great afflictions which devastated 
the most fertile and populous regions of the earth. 
There was, however, a malady—endemic all over 
Europe from the tenth to the sixteenth century, 
not characterized, like epidemics, by rapidity of 
attack or excessive mortality, yet regarded, if pos- 
sible, with still greater alarm, This disease, the 
leprosy, long supposed to have become extinct, has 
suddenly of late years assumed a fresh activity ; 
and as many distinguished physicians maintain 
that a general outbreak is now imminent, some 
account of it may not be uninteresting. 

The old leprosy, made familiar to us from the 
important position it occupies in the hygienic code 
of the Jews, prevailed for more than 500 years on 
the continent of Europe, in Great Britain, and in 
Ireland. Its treatment forms rather an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of civilization. In 
many countries, the unhappy subjects of the dis- 
ease were looked upon with extreme aversion. 
Their affliction was considered the effeet of an es- 
pecial vengeance of God, for grievous sins com- 
mitted by themselves or their forefathers; and 
oftener than once, during the existence of a panic 
attendant upon a violent epidemic, large numbers 
of helpless lepers, on a charge of having poisoned 
the wells, were barbarously put todeath. In other 
countries, again, a treatment the very opposite was 
pursued. Kings thought it a privilege to wash 
their sores, and no gift was considered more expi- 
atory of sin before Heaven, than bequeathing a 
munificent gift to a leper hospital. 

The condition of the leper, even in the most civ- 
ilized countries, was extremely sad. In addition 
to the inconvenience of his loathsome and incura- 
ble malady, he was prevented using any means 
for his own support: such property as he might 
have owned was taken from him ; the law classed 
him with idiots and lunatics; and a belief in the 
contagious nature of his malady led to his per- 
petual seclusion. The hospitals or leper houses 
provided for their retreat were very numerous ; 
there was scarcely a town of any size without an 
establishment of this sort. Some, richly endowed, 
were exclusively devoted to the leprous, and placed 
under the jurisdiction of special officers ; others, 
again, were attached to monasteries, and subject 








to ecclesiastical supervision. Lazar houses of both 
kinds abounded in Europe. 

Leprosy, however, as we have said, has begun 
to develop itself anew, It exists at this moment 
in different parts of the world, but is especially 
prevalent in the West Indies and in Norway. Out 
of the comparatively small population of Norway, 
there are upwards of 2000 lepers. Occasional cases 
make their appearance nearer home. 

There are two varieties of the modern or existing 
disease—the tubercular, and the anesthetic or joint 
form. The former is much more common, and un- 
fortunately almost hopelessly incurable. It pre- 
sents the most characteristic type of the disease, 
giving that painful appearance to the countenance 
which has in all ages made “the hoar leprosy’’ so 
repulsive. The spots generally show themselves 
first on the face, but by no means uniformly there. 
Their color varies from a glistening white to a dark 
blue. As the disease advances, and the peculiar 
morbid deposit enters more extensively into the 
system, the beard, eyebrows, and eyelids full out, 
the voice grows affected, and the sight becomes 
ceriously impaired. These symptoms are constant- 
ly aggravated by depression of spivits, until at 
length, after the invasion of different important in- 
ternal organs, death releases the sufferer. The 
average duration of this form of leprosy ie about 
ten years—a prolongation of life we may probably 
ascribe to the immunity of the bones from the dis- 
ease, an immunity that among other advantages 
permits mastication, and in consequence, so far 
leaves the function of digestion unimpaired. 

The other, or anesthetic variety, affects the 
joints of the hands and feet, and is characterized 
by a numbness of those parts. Not unfrequently, 
if the disease be about to develop itself in the upper 
extremity, the patient complains of a cold feeling, 
extending from the elbow downward. Wasting 
of the affected muscles ensues, and the patient be- 
comes unable to put on a glove or to use a needle, 
The disease speedily attacks the osseous texture 
below, and a joint is often removed with the neat- 
ness of a surgical operation. Very frequently this 
form of leprosy is arrested in its progress, and the 
patient recovers with a maimed foot dr hand, In 
other cases, again, the disease goes on to develop 
itself in more vital parts. 

There is no especial age at which either variety 
shows a tendency to appear. The disease has been 
noticed alike in childhood and at advanced age. 
In the West Indies the white population is much 
less liable to it than the natives or the Jews. Wo- 
men also seem to possess a greater immunity than 
men. 

Leprosy is a disease essentially dependent upon 
a blood-poison, belonging to the large class of 
which scrofula, cancer, and rheumatism are repre- 
sentatives. It unfortunately further resembles 
these in the difficulty of its cure. Almost every 
article of the pharmacopeia has been employed for 
this purpose, yet a specific remains to be discover- 
ed. But although incurable, it is satisfactory to 


| be assured that the great source of terror in carlter 


ages—namely, dread of its communication by con- 
tagion—is completely groundless. Repeated ob- 
servations have established this important fact. 
At the same time, the hereditary character, or as 
medical men say, the hereditary tendency to the 
disease is not denied. It is not unfrequently seen 
to pass over one generation, reappearing with fresh 
vigor in the next. 

We are quite as ignorant of the causes of leprosy 
as of its treatment. With respect to other diseases 
whose cure frequently baffles medical science, we 
have almost invariably some acquaintance with 
their predisposing causes. We know that expo- 
sure to infection, deficiency of certain articles of 
food, breathing a polluted atmosphere, predispose 
respectively to typhus fever, scurvy, and cholera. 
But no peculiarity of climate, atmosphere, or diet 
satisfactorily. accounts for the decay in one age or 
the development in another of the leprous poison. 

That this disease, like all others, has its own nat- 
ural laws, which, though undiscovered, we can not 
regard as capricious, is undoubted; and we trust 
that the increasing attention to it now excited 
among medical men and physiologists may lead to 
an early discovery of them. Meanwhile, with all 
our uncertainty, we may confidently assert that 
attention to the general principles of hygiene will 
be found by communities and individuals the most 
effectual preventives, should the apprehended out- 
break of this disease unhappily occur, 





BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 


Tue prettiest girl in all this land 
I do believe in Norwich is, 

And it’s said that whoever wins her hand 
Will be rich—in Bonds and Mortgages. 


Iler father he died, as twas known he would, 
The richest of all the Aldriches, 

And the daughter she mourned as long as she could, 
—Considering the Bonds and Mortgages. 


And this is the girl that I’m sighing for, 
Though judge of me what her knowledge is, 

When she thinks it’s not /er I am dying for, 
But only her Bonds and Mortgages! 


And she says that I ought to blush for shame, 
And that my conduct very hoggish is, 

To ask a young maiden to change her name 
On account of her Bonds and Mortgages. 


Moreover she vows she'll ne’er marry a man, 
Though he have all the lore of the colleges, 
Unless two dollars he has to her one 
Invested in Bonds and Mortgages. 


And I know a rich bachelor who lives near by, 
And knows right well where his porridge is, 

Who vows that young lady he has in his eye, 
And will buy her-with Bonds and Mortgages, 


But I'll go to her now and, in language bold, 
Will tell her what love in a cot is, 

And that the heart knows little of silver and gold, 
And nothing of Bonds and Mortgages. 
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HOME THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST 
IN PARIS. 


Every body has heard of Home (or Hume, as 
his name is often incorrectly written), the famous 
Spivitualist, who has made such a sensation at 
Paris. His name has for months been a household 
word in the letters of Paris correspondents. We 
give below a very accurate likeness of him, taken 
from a photograph, and proceed to sketch, from 
materials furnished by this singular man and by 
his friends, the salient points of his career. It may 
be added that the narrative is written from Mr. 
liome’s own point of view, without inquiry into 
the theory of Spiritualism, which he assumes as a 
matter of course. 

The obscerity in which he tries to envelop him- 
self has suffered but few details of his life to see 
the light. - We know that he is of Scotch birth, 
and claims descent from the famous Scottish Homes. 
Many years ago circumstances obliged him to quit 
his native land; he emigrated to this country, and 
settled in Massachusetts. He was living there, 
on a moderate competency, when the ‘‘ Rochester 
knockings” first attracted public attention. He 
describes the effect on himself as having led him 
to dwell on trivial circumstances which he had 
hitherto neglected —strange noises, which sur- 
rounded him when he was abed ; sounds which he 
heard under tables when he was dining, and even 
still more surprising evidences of animation in inert 
matter by which he was surrounded. He had no- 
ticed these things before, but without care; he was 
a sickly, nervous youth, and was quite ready to be- 
lieve his friends when they assured him that the 
marvels he heard were the mere effects of his disor- 
dered fancy. But when other persons came forward 
and asserted that they too had heard sounds, and 
secn inert matter move without physical agency, 
he declared at once that he was not deluded, but 
that he too was a Spiritualist. 

Ile became, in fact, one of the most successful 
** mediums” of Boston. Having no desire for noto- 
riety or need of money, he did not practice in pub- 
lic, but very frequently indulged his friends with 
an exhibition of turning tables, dancing chairs, 
peripatetic chandeliers, etc. 

His health continuing to be bad, he was direct- 
cd by his physician to travel in Europe. He went 
(o Florence, and there, for the first time, his won- 
derful performances began to attract public atten- 
tion. Hegave several public sotrees, at which cred- 
ible witnesses assert that they saw heavy tables 
move, immense candlesticks dance from one chim- 
ney-piece to another, bells ring, and inert matter 
yenerally act as though it was possessed of remark- 
able animation, at the command of this wonderful 
youth. More than this: in the drawing-room of a 
novle family in Florence he is reported to have 
compelled a piano to play a magnificent sonata 
without a performer, and to have taken away from 
every lady in the room the pocket-handkerchief she 
wore, in spite of her efforts to retain it. ; 

Of course he became the lion of the day. Of 
course no one was feted like the wonderful Home. 
Immense bets were made on his performances; 
the greatest sivans of Italy gathered to discuss the 
principles of his feats; foreigners and natives could 
tliink of nothing else than the incredible power 
poasessed by this blond young man. To do Home 
justice, he did not seek to make money out of his 
success, and his fame wearied him so much that 
he suddenly left Florence, and took up his abode 
at Rome. There he seems to have wished to shake 
off his seemingly supernatural faculty. He busied 
himself in sight-seeing. He wandered through 
long galleries of paintings, and spent day after day 
in churches; he put his Latin to the test in deci- 
phering old inscriptions on crumbling ruins. Butit 
was allian vain. On the walls of the St. Peter’s, on 
the broken arches of the Colosseum—go where he 
would, the raps followed him. They woke him in 
the morning ; they startled him while he was med- 
itating some fallen monument ; they disturbed his 
adiniration of the chefs dauvre of Raphael; they 
preceded him along the Corso on his return home ; 
they were the last sound he heard at night. He 
declares that the impossibility of shaking off his 
weird, unearthly companions almost drove him 
mad. 

At Florence.one of his most fervent admirers 
had been a young lady of English family and 
great wealth. She, too, believed that she was a 
medium; she saw a tutor in Home, and opened her 
heart to him with candor, He took pity upon her, 
and earnestly urged her to busy herself in other 
avocations, and especially to avoid him, whose ca- 
reer on this earth was destined to be very short. 
lie kept out of her way in public. The remedy 
was generous, but unwise. The young girl's pas- 
sion for Home grew more intense from day to day; 
she believed that the spirits had ordered her to 
marry him; she spent her life in trying to meet 
him. If she. but saw the shadow of his figure on 
the wall of a house she was happy. 

She was beautiful, and had many suitors. Her 
family desired her to marry. She had, in past 
time, encouraged a countryman of her own, who 
was madly in love with her. 

Iie soon discovered that her heart was lost to 
him, and, in the first agony of his discovery, rushed 
to Llome to pick a quarrel with him. 

He found a pale, sickly, melancholy youth, 
scarce arrived at manhood, who bade him be seated. 

‘+ Sir,” said Home, in a low, gentle voice, ‘‘ you 
need not explain the motive of your visit. I de- 
plore the circumstance which has distressed you 
imore even than yourself. I fear that the lady is 
past hope. But I weuld give half the short life 
that I have to spend here to see you happy with 
her.” 

He said this with such earnestness and evident 
pain, that his visitor was speechless for a moment. 
Then: 

** But, Mr. Home, how did you know—” 

‘The object of your visit? That could have 
been divined without supernatural aid. Suffice it 
now to say that I leave for Rome’in a day or two, 
and it will rest with yourself and the lady’s friends 


to divert her mind frem the dangerous pursuit in 
which she is engaged.” 

He left accordingly, as we said. Within two 
weeks after his arrival in the Eternal City his serv- 
ant announced that a povera young woman was 
waiting in the ante-chamber of the apartment he 
had taken in an old palace. Home went out to 
meet her, and met—as he had but too strongly sus- 
pected—the English heiress of Florence. She had 
left her friends, and wandered all through Rome to 
tind him. 

This was no time or place for refenue. She 
threw hersclf into his arms, and, with many sobs, 
protested that she would never leave him. 

There was an American family at Rome with 
which Home was acquainted. He led the impru- 
dent girl to the hotel where this family lived, and 
introducing her as a young lady who was acci- 
dentally separated from her family, obtained for 
her a reom under the protection of the American 
lady. 





He says that this was the most agonizing mo- 








D. DOUGLAS HOME, 


ment of his life. Of her Ipve he could not doubt ; 
but he was beginning to have doubts about him- 
self. He began to be afraid that he was in love 
with her. Then, as to Spiritualism. He felt sat- 
isfied that no worse mishap could befall her than 
to beceme a Spiritualist. How could she be cured 
of this? How could he be cured of the feeling 
which his apprehensions of an early death led him 
to regard as absolutely dishonorable ? 

The spirits, he says, directed him to seek counsel 
of religion. He obeyed. Day after day he took 
her, alone, to the dark arches of the solemn old 
churches of the early Christians, and talked to her 
of the grand truths of our blessed religion. His 
heart swelled with his subject, and he spoke with 
thrilling eloquence of the sublime mysteries and 
the divine consolations of the Faith. The place, 
the scene, the dim light through the painted win- 
dows, the solemn stillness of the old churches, the 
exciting associations of the spot, all contributed to 
rouse their enthusiasm. Day after day the lovers 
sat for hours, hand in hand, weeping, and talking 
on this single topic—Home would not speak of 
Spiritualism. 

The fit of enthusiasm lasted for weeks—at the 
end of which time both, by common consent, were 
baptized in St. Peter’s, and became members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The subsequent évents of Home's stay at Rome 
followed each other with the rapidity of scenes in 
a drama. 

One morning she told him that the spirits had 
revealed to her that he would never marry her. 

“* And you intend to destroy yourself?” 

“T do.” 

“T love you!” 

It was the first time he had said the words to 
her. For months this poor girl had been consumed 
by her fierce love for him. She had seen him 
daily. Her life had been a closed book when he 
was not by her side. She had sacrificed every 
thing for him. The intensity of her passion, the 





terrible excitement she had gone through, her re- 
ligious fervor, the struggle which preceded her 
‘*conversion,” had worn her out. Hope, so long 
deferred, could not now be gratified ! 

She sank at his feet, murmuring, *‘ At last! Oh! 
Heaven!” and fainted away. He had her taken 
to the house of the kind lady who had given her a 
home ; procured her the best medical advice that 
could be obtained; watched by her himself with 
the tenderness of a woman; scoffed at the warn- 
ings of the doctors who bade him take care of his 
own life; and when the last hour came, and the 
spirits, in answer to his call, knocked “ ten” as the 
number of minutes she had to live, he cursed him- 
self in his despair. 

A very strange circumstance is said to have now 
befallen him. Some months before, at the desire 
of several Cardinals and other dignitaries, he had 
given a private exhibition in presence of about a 
hundred of the principal persons of Rome. At this 
exhibition he summoned the shades of several de- 
ceased Popes, among others that of the famous 
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THE SPIRITUALIST. 


Hildebrand, who sent such terrible messages to 
his successor and the Cardinals, and inveighed in 
such furious language against the corruptions of 
the time, that several of the spectators fell quaking 
on their knees, and began to exorcise the Evil One, 
who, they felt convinced, was among them. Oth- 
ers actually plucked up their robes and left the 
room in their affright. 

The consequence of this evening’s performance 


was a bull from His Holiness, anathematizing the | 


Spiritualists, and pronouncing all kinds of penal- 
ties against whomsoever should hereafter presume 
.to invoke the shades of the dead. 

Home laughed at the bull, but gave no more ex- 
hibitions.. In private, however, his communica- 
tions with the spirits were more frequent than ever. 
During the long struggle which ended in the death 
of the romantic lady who had loved him so passion- 
ately, not an hour passed without communications 
from his familiars. 

But from the hour of her death the raps ceased. 
He was puzzled at the phenomenon, and sought to 
evoke them; without success. He tried to move 
furniture; he could not. He attempted other feats 
heretofore simple and familiar ; failedin all. Vir- 
tue had departed from him. 

A matter-of-fact observer might conclude from 
this that the nervous over-excitation to which his 
former fancies were due had been cured by the 
shock of this lady’s death. We have begun, how- 
ever, to tell the story from Home’s own point of 
view, and without discussing the truth of his state- 
ments—but leaving the reader to the guidance of 
his own common sense—we continue the narrative. 

For several months Home enjoyed pretty good 
health, and was not troubled by the spirits. He 
went to Paris, and obtained the entry of the best 
society. His fame had preceded him, and he be- 
came a lion. Ladies’ heads were turned by the 
fair young man, whose expression was so melan- 
choly and whose smile was so sweet ; who seemed, 
as they said, to be so wrapped up in the contem- 





i | to his frail life. 





| known. 








plation of the realities of another life that he could 
not dwell upon the vanities of the passing world. 
He was so gentle, his manners were so aristocratic, 
his heart so pure, that all who knew him loved 
him. Many and many a fair Parisian lady lost 
her heart to him, and sued—but sued in vain—for 
the solace of his society. 

On 10th February last he was startled from his 
sleep by the well-known sound of raps on the wall. 
They came thick and heavy. He declares that it 
was his mother who visited him, and that she told 
him his power had been suspended as a punishment 
for his love. She reminded him that his brief ca- 
reer on earth must be free from earthly love—that 
he must think of the future life he was approach- 
ing, and of that only. 

His ‘‘ supernatural power” returned with even 
more intensity than formerly. He gave exhibi- 
tions to private circles of the aristocracy, and con- 
vinced several among the most skeptical. The 
Emperor was at last induced to see him. He 
claims to be an esprit fort, and laughed at the 
spirits. 

When they were assembled the spirit of the cld- 
er Napoleon was evoked, and in reply to questions, 
communicated facts which thunderstruck all who 
were present, the Emperor alone excepted. 

“Bah!” said his Majesty, ‘a careful study of 
my uncle’s writings might enable any clever per- 
son to forge these answers.” 

“* Would your Majesty grant me a private andi- 


| ence of a quarter of an hour?” asked the young 
, medium, 


“Certainly,” was the smiling reply. ‘‘ Come 


| to-morrow morning atten. We shall see if we can 


not exorcise these spirits.” 

What passed at that private interview is not 
It has been surmised that the spirit who 
was evoked on that occasion was that of Napo- 
leon’s brother, whose death is clouded in so much 
mystery; and from the fact that the Emperor 
fell into a deep melancholy when the “ medium” 
was gone, it has been conjectured that his Majes- 
ty did not find his exorcising operations a laugh- 


| ing matter. 


Public rumor, indeed, asserts that on the follow- 
ing day Napoleon offered a million to Home for 
*‘ his secret,” but that the young man informed his 
Majesty that he knew no more of the secret than 
any one else; that he surmised that his supernat- 
ural powers were due to his infirm health and ¢p- 
proaching death, cs he had noticed that the raps 
increased when he was worst, and diminished in 


, number and intensity as he grew better; but that 


he knew nothing of the matter. 
One of the most ardent proselytes of Home is 
the Empress. She had him constantly at her 


| apartments, and was so intimate with him that the 


wicked tongue of Paris was soon busy with scan- 


‘ dal. It is whispered that the scenes which led to 


the temporary exile of Madame Castiglione from 
court were occasioned by certain revelations made 


i by Home. At all events, the Emperor at last dis- 
| approved of his wife’s intercourse with the danger- 
| ous wizard, and forbade her to see him more. It 
; is understood that he still vaticinates for her ben- 


efit through the aid of one of her ladies of honor. 

Some time since an accident nearly put an end 
It should be said, by way of pref- 
ace, that the exercise of his supernatural faculties 
is very exhausting to Home; that he often falls 
senseless at the close of an exhibition, and lies for 
hours without sense or motion. 

He was giving an exhibition to several of the 
most distinguished members of the court, when a 


well-known soldier and peer exclaimed, 


“This is all very well, Monsicur Home. You 


| make Socrates talk, but can you make him appear 


before us?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the medium. 

“Oh, you have something to learn, then. I 
can.” 

The company, of course, burst into exclama- 
tions, and surrounded the gallant officer, who, with 
seeming modesty, tried to excuse himself, alleging 
that he had learned the art of raising the dead 
among the Arabs, and objected to practice it in 
public. Feigning to yield to the public entreaty 
after awhile, he requested Home to evoke the spi- 
rit 6f Socrates again by his method. 

The raps declared that the philosopher was there. 

“Now,” said the General, “ shade of Socrates, I 
command thee to appear!” 

There was a dead silence for a moment. The 
gas fell; the room began to look weird ; the ladies 
trembled ; all eyes were fixed on the door, where, 
to the general consternation, presently appeared 
the well-known figure of the Athenian sage with 
his snub nose, and goggle eyes, and Greek dress, 

“T am here!” said he, in a sepulchral voice. 

The ladies screamed. The spectre slowly enter- 
ed the room, treading lightly as became a ghost, 
and walked straight to Home, who stood tottering 
near the mantle-piece ; then fixing its eyes on him, 
it murmured yin a hollow voice, 

“Man, why dost thou disturb my slumbers in 
the grave?” 

With a fearful shriek Home fell, bleeding from 
the mouth and nostrils. The apparition terrijied 
him beyond bearing. He who believed that he 
communicated with the spirits daily almost died 
of fright at the sight of a trick which almost any 
man of the world would have seen through! 

It has already been stated that this narrative is 
given on the authority of Mr. Home's own state- 
ments, and those of his friends, 

Neither the writer nor his readers, he trusts, 
have the least faith in the spirits. By what agen- 
cy the singular raps and movements of inert mat- 
ter are performed, if they are performed; what 
proportion of hallucination enters into the belief 
of the media and of those who rely on them ; and 
whether there exists an unknown force in cer- 
tain temperaments which enables them to produce 
sounds and move matter without visible agency, 
this writer will not go out of his way to inquire. 
Professors Peirce and Agassiz say ‘that the raps, 
and sounds, and movements of tables are all a de- 
lusion. They are, or ought to be, able to judge. 
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STEAM-PLOWS, 


Ir is interesting at this season of agricultural 
fairs to notice what they are doing abroad in the 
way of agricultural progress ; and we have, there- 
fore, engraved a picture of the trial of Boydell’s 
steam-plow, which has lately taken place in Lin- 
colnshire, England. 

It consists of a locomotive with wheels not fash- 
ioned for a groove, but adapted for level or uneven 
ground, and capable of being steered with the 
same facility as a boat. Mr. Boydell’s men drove 
it down the road near Louth as easily as one might 
drive a cart, and made a sharp turn into the field 
on which their experiments took place. 

To this ‘‘ steam-horse,” as it seems to be usually 
called, three double-breasted wheel-plows were 
yoked, and worked to the entire satisfaction of the 
spectators. A large cultivator was then tried with 
equal success. Some lighter plows which were 
yoked to the steam-horse proved unable to resist 
the strain, and were broken to pieces. 

On a subsequent occasion a still more careful 
trial was made. Three double-plows were yoked, 
and plowed an acre in seventy-three minutes, in- 
cluding stoppages and turnings, in strong clay 
land. This is at the rate of eight acres per day of 
ten hours. The cost in labor and coals was equal 
to £1 10s., say $7 50—less than a dollar an acre. 
Had six single-plows been used, they would have 
required the labor of eighteen horses, besides men 
—costing in England over £2 10s., say $12 50— 
and they would not have plowed over four and a 
half acres in the same space of time. The prime 
cost of the machine is said to be about equal to that 
of the eighteen horses. In this country it would 
be less than one-half that cost. 

The same “ steam-horse” was tried with a culti- 
vator with clod-crusher and harrows attached, and 
worked well. Next a subsoil-plow was yoked, and 
answered admirably, working to a depth of twelve 
inches, by a like width. A draining-plow was 
tried at a depth of two feet with equal success, 
though, from imperfections in the plow, the earth 
was allowed to fall into the trench. Altogether 
the experiments went to prove that the steam- 
horse was capable of doing any thing that flesh- 
and-blood horses can do, and with a power equal 
to twenty-five, at least, of the latter. 

In France another kind of steam-plow has been 
tried within the past few weeks. In this the steam- 
power is stationary. A system of wires communi- 
cating with a gang of plows are worked by the en- 
gine ; they traverse the field simultaneously in op- 
posite directions, and lay open ten or twelve fur- 
rows at once. We have not before us the exact 
time consumed by this machine in plowing an 
acre, but it does not much exceed an hour. The 
difficulty in the way of this plan appears to be the 
danger of accident to the complicated machinery. 

Steam-plows have been much talked of in this 
country, but have never yet been so successful as 
to rank among our agricultural implements. Both 





English and French seem to be in advance of us in 
this respect. Yet it is quite obvious that our vast 
prairie lands are the very place for the ‘‘steam- 
horse.”” Such locomotives as Mr. Boydell’s, which 
was successful on the uneven land near Louth, 
would infallibly answer in Illinois; and with us, 
who pay very high for labor, and very little, com- 
paratively, for machinery, they would be a blessing 
inestimable. 

We should be glad to hear that some of our en- 
terprising agricultural machinists or farmers had 
given the steam-plow a fair trial on the level lands 
of the West. There is a fortune there waiting a 
claimant. 





THE ACCIDENT TO MR. COCKING. 


“A Supscriper” to Harper's Weekly writes to 
us from New Orleans to correct an error in the ar- 
ticle on “ Flying Machines,” published in our issue 
of July 25th. To illus- 
trate the fatal parachute 
descent of Mr. Cocking, 
of London, the writer of 
that article furnished us 
with a design from which 
it would seem that Mr. 
Cocking used the com- 
mon umbrella - shaped 
parachute, and that this 
capsized, Our corre- 
spondent says: ‘ The 
machine was framed on 
exactly the reverse prin- 
ciples of your drawing, 
and did not capsize, but 
collapsed, It was framed 
like an open umbrella in- 
verted—as in the accom- 
panying design (which 
we have engraved). By 
means of this shape he 
expected to overcome 
the violent oscillations to 
which parachutes made 
on the old principle were 
subject. At the top of the machine he had a tu- 
bular ring or hoop of tin; but the enormous pres- 
sure of the atmosphere caused it to break. The 
machine immediately “ caved in,’’ and fell with 
most astonishing velocity in a field near Lewis- 
ham,in Kent. Iwas one of the first who arrived 
at the spot where the unfortunate man fell. He 
breathed twice heavily, but never spoke. He 
struck the ground nearly head first, and rebound- 
ed about ten feet—making, where he first fell, an 
indentation in the turf of nearly a foot in depth! 

“ The circular opening in the centre of Mr. Cock- 
ing’s apparatus was designed to sustain the ma- 
chine in a perpendicular position, causing it to slide 
down, as it were, upon a column of air. This was 
an ingenious idea, and would doubtless have served 
the purpose had the unfortunate adventurer calcu- 








COCKING’S PARACHUTE, 





lated aright the amount of pressure to be encount- 
ered by the outer rim of the parachute.” 





THE DOCTOR'S SKELETON. 


THERE were no two persons in the town or 
county more alike than the Doctor and the Clergy- 
man. They were alike in tastes, in habits, in ap- 
pearance, in disposition, and, strangely enough for 
two persons who were so much alike, they were con- 
stantly together. For character is very much like 
electricity, like repelling like and attracting the 
opposite. 

Of the two the Doctor was altogether the best 
looking. In that respect, there may be, as every 
body knows, a great similarity and yet a great dif- 
ference. A very beautiful woman is often seen 
who resembles in a striking manner one who is 
worse than plain. It is not necessarily a compli- 
ment to say that a per- 
son resembles another 
who is esteemed beauti- 
ful. 

Another difference be- 
tween them was that the 
Doctor was given much 
more to jocularity than 
the pastor. The latter 
laughed at the physi- 
cian’s fun, and keenly 
enjoyed all his pleasan- 
tries, but never offered 
to respond in kind. His 
nearest approach to it 
was an occasional apt 
quotation from some fa- 
vorite author, that hit 
the subject-matter of 
conversation precisely on 
the head. 

Every evening they 
were together. In tho 
summer they sat on the 
porch of the parsonage, 
and in the winter by the 
fire in the Doctor's library, office, operating-room, 
or whatever else he might call it or use it for. 

It was a queer place—queer enough to scare a 
ghost. There were all manner of hideous objects 
staring down on one from dusty shelves or closed 
glass cases, There were no less than three skele- 
tons hanging on as many pegs in the wall. Curi- 
ous alcoholic preparations (not in the punch and 
that sort of line) stood in bottles and jars here and 
there. A mummied crocodile from Egypt lay along 
the wall over the windows, and the brown bone and 
sinewy arm of a mummied Theban threatened you 
with its clenched fist from the topmost shelf of the 
medicine closet. More modern preservations—the 
evidences of disease and deformity in this retired 
and peaceful part of the world, where one might 
hope disease had not found its way—were scattered 





here and there among the bones of dogs, and cats, 
and frogs, and other anatomical specimens, with 
which the Doctor was accustomed to amuse him- 
self in his evenings, even while talking with his 
friend the Clergyman. 

It was strange to see him come out of that den 
of all manner of abominations, the kind-hearted, 
jovial old man that he was. One who had been in 
it could not meet him out of it without a crawling 
sensation in the bones, and a conviction that he was 
itching to have hold of your “atomy” with his 
fingers. But he evinced no such desire, except 
once in a while by a sharp grasp of your arm above 
the elbow, and a rolling, pinching sort of shake 
which seemed as if he were measuring the size of 
it, but which was his way of expressing familiar 
kindness. 

He was a widower also. The villagers remem- 
bered his wife with affection and respect. She had 
been in the church-yard now well-nigh twenty 
years, and he had not lost one particle of his love 
for her, nor had he ceased to speak of her in the 
same fond, kind tone. “Nellie used to do so," 
was his daily comment on some decision of a house- 
hold question, and always settled it with him. 

It was a glorious winter evening. The wind 
fairly howled with delight around the house, for 
the wind seems sometimes to be glad of a few hours 
of freedom. The snow lay deep on the ground, but 
was drifting into immense heaps, so that the house- 
keeper at the parsonage knew very well that Mr. 
Winslow would not come home from the Doctor's 
that night, and shut herself in and sat down com- 
fortably to a mug of mulled wine by the minister's 
library fire. 

In the Doctor's room were the two old friends, 
steadfastly plying the fire with logs of wood, and 
talking by turns as either one or the other rested 
from piling and poking the hearth. There was a 
pot, a large iron pot with a cover on it, swinging 
over the blaze, and to this the Doctor's special at- 
tention was directed. He would stir the embers 
and pile on the wood under it, and the flame would 
go up around it and lick it, and curl over the top 
of it, while the cover bubbled up and down with a 
steady, ce ~tant indication of the steam that was 
produced within. 

‘‘He was a stout-built, but splendid-looking 
man,”’ said the Doctor, continuing the conversa- 
tion, “I never saw a more fincly-developed chest. 
Look at the breadth of his build. It is two feet 
across the collar-bones—and see his length. You 
can't judge by the skeleton, however, for it is 
loosely put together. He was six feet two, and 
as noble a man in physical construction as was 
ever made since Adam; and by far the greatest 
scoundrel of all his descendants.” 

It was evident the Doctor was speaking of one 
of his human specimens that hung on the wall. 
The Clergyman was silent and looked interested, 
and so the medical man continued, 

“I was requested to be present at the execution, 
professionally. I received the request three weeks 
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before the day, and as I could not bear the idea of 
attending on him asa total stranger, a sort of butch- 
er’s assietant, to say when he was dead and fit for 
burial, I got the jailor to make an excuse to Intro- 
duce me to him beforehand. He was averse to 
seeing any one, but he had not been well, and one 
morning when I was in the jail the sheriff went 
into his cell as if by accident, and told him I was 
in the building, and he would do well to see me. 
He consented, and I went in. 


“ He had a sore throat. His cell was damp and | 


meomfortable, and he had taken cold. I looked 
into his mouth. He had magnificent teeth. Just 
step up there with the light, Doctor, and examine 
them. They are the most elegant set I have ever 
lait eyes on.” 

‘sNo, L thank you; I can see them very well 
from here. Go on.” 

“T preseribed a wash for his throat, and told 
hin I would call in the morning. I preferred not 
to speak to him farther at this time. 

“When [ next called he was not alone. <A lady, 
heavily vailed, was in his cell. I learned that she 
was his daily visitor, and that she had never al- 
lowed her face to be seen by any one. They could 
aot say whether she was mother, wife, mistress, or 
friend to the prisoner. She came and went in si- 
lence. No one thought of preventing or question- 
g her. ° 
Gradually, day by day, he began to become 
communicative to me, and to have confidence in 
me as a friend as well as a physician, and as he 
conversed more freely I was astonished at the cul- 
tivation of his intellect. He was condemned for 
murder. The murder of a companion in a drunken 
brawl], in one of the lowest streets of the town. 
He was a stranger, a sailor, apparently, who had 
wandered up country and gotten into this terrible 
serape. The mark of bad passions was manifest 
in his countenance. It was one of those faces that 
had been good but had become bad, and those are 
the worst in developing all the evil passions. 

‘It was a splendidly cut countenance. I wish 
you would just let me show you the shape of that 
head, and observe the contour of the forehead. 
No? Well, as you please. Just give me a lift 
with this pot, now, Doctor, if you will, I think my 
subject is sufficiently boiled.” 

Hie paused to swing the crane from the fire and 
lift off the cover of the pot, from which, with the 
aid of sundry tongs and pincers and other weapons, 
hé proceeded to extract the body of a dead dog, 
which had been boiling some hours, and from which 
he now proposed to remove the flesh, leaving the 
skeleton to be put together with his usual skill in 
such operations. 

It was not the pleasantest-looking object in the 
world, and the good old Clergyman, after vainly 
secking some less disgusting resting-place for his 
eyes, incontinently bolted a glass of the Doctor's 
brandy, which he had hitherto refused to touch, 
and settled himself in his chair to listen to the 
continuation of the Doctor's history, which he went 
on with while the dog was cooling. 

‘At length I learned the whole history. He 
Was a young man of good g¢ucation, geod pros- 
pects in life, and some property. But dissipation 
had led him from bad to worse until he had gone 
to sea, and descended into the lowest vices that 
sailors are given to. The end was natural. If it 
be not always the gallows, it is always the destruc- 
tion of soul and borly. 

‘The lady at length unvailed her face tome. It 
was of rare beauty, though worn and sad. She was 
young, not more than twenty-five, and might have 
been even younger, for it is difficult to determine 
the age ofa sad face; but she was bound up in him 
wholly. She had not a thought of any person or 
thing else. Her voice was very musical and very 
clear, but she never spoke of any thing but his com- 
fort, health, or fate. There was no lack of refine- 
ment in cither of them, and it seemed asif sorrow had 
for the time totally eradicated the evil from his na- 
ture and left him all gentleness and kindness, But 
he was a villain for all that. 

“Tt was his last night on earth. Iwas with him 
alone, for he had expressed such a wish. 

***¢ Doctor,’ said he, ‘can you so arrange it that 
my body shall have a decent burial? I have some 
anxiety about it, and I did not wish to fall into the 
hands ef your profession. I would make a splendid 
subject, would I not?’ And he laughed pleasant- 
ly at the idea. ‘The difficulty will be to hide my 
urave, You may not be able to succeed, but I would 
rather you did it than any one else. So if you can’t 
keep me from the others take me yourself. But 
don't let her know it.’ 

‘The fact was T had been desirous of just this 
thing myself, but I had not dared to introduce the 
subject. Now, however, I promised him faithful- 
ly to bury his body intact if it were possible, and 
if it were not that I would not allow it to leave my 
own hands, I made him give me a written order 
for it, and the Sheriff accepted the order in his pres- 
ence, and then we were left alone again. 

*** Doctor, J have one thing more to say to you. 
When you remove my clothing you will find a small 
locket on my breast. I will not show it to you now. 
I dare not open it or look at it. Take it when I 
am dead, and keep it till you bury me. Then 
bury it with me. I will tell you whose face it 
contains, 

“* «She was the daughter of my mother’s sister. 
She was—you will see how beautiful—and she loved 
me. Yes, the women have all loved me. I am 
worth loving, if a splendid body can make one s0 ; 
but as to the soul—the least we say of that the bet- 
ter. I-never had much difficulty in accommoda- 
ting that to the company I was in, and I think 
Bessie never doubted that I was one of the salt of 
theearth. Well, loved her. Puritan, saintly little 
body that she was, I loved her with all my heart— 
that is, while it losted. I went to meeting with her, 
to singing-school, to church, every where in fact. 
She was my cousin, what more natural? I am re- 
calling all these things every day in my prison, and 
to-night they have come back with all the vivid- 
ness of reality. Doctor, I never knew before or 
aince that love that I had for my cousin; I think it 
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was what men call pure love, true love, first love, 
or something of the sort. 

*** Well, Sir, what do you think I did with her? 
Her father was dead. Her mother had five besides 
her, and was poor. Marry her? NotI. I was not 
a marrying man. You look curiously at me. You 
think [am alJittlemad. Iamnot. Iam only what 
you call a villain, a scoundrel. Yes, Sir, I seduced 
her, and carried her off to the city. 

‘** Well, she had three years of splendid life with 
me. It was better to live three years gayly, in all 
the luxury and glorious life of the great city, than 
to have moped for thirty years in the up-country 
village. I carried her into every place that I went 
into. Women complain that men go, their hus- 
bands go, to places where they would not take their 
wives, and think no shame of it. ‘It isnot a place 
for ladies,” is esteemed a full answer. They com- 
plain justly. I resolved to go nowhere without 
her. She accommodated herself to my whims and 
wishes. She entered into all my pleasures. She 
was a girl of more spirit than I had imagined, and 
I confess that I sometimes shuddered when I saw 
to what lengths of wildness she went in the paths 
I led her into, I don’t want to conceal any thing. 
She had become a perfect fiend. I had transformed 
her from the pure, gentle, country maiden into the 
unblushing, bold, and reckless woman of the town. 
Never was a more complete transformation. 

***Tt would be vaiu to deny that she had her 
times of penitence and remorse. At such times she 
cursed me. How she cursed me! Her voice rings 
in my ears sometimes now. I heard it in this cell 
last night, night before—I hear it every night. I 
shall hear it when the rope chokes me. 

**Oh, she was a beautiful fiend! Every hour 
of that life made her more beautiful and more splen- 
did in her appearance. I spent all that I had on 
her—every dcliar of money, every rag of clothing 
—and then I had my reward. She left me for a 
richer man; one who had the money I had lost. 
She left me coolly, deliberately, mockingly. She 
laughed at me and left me; and thenT saw her in 
all the gavety of her new wealth, and knew that I 
had made her thus, and for this well-deserved re- 
turn, 

"You think the way of transgressors hard, 
No, it was not so hard along the way as it is in the 
retrospect. Listen, while I whisper—lean over, 
Doctor. I killed her!’ 

* He rose and walked up and down the cell, and 
then sat down again and looked at me as if I had 
stolen the secret from him, and he felt disposed to 
tear it out of my brain. 

‘*** But she had the advantage of me after that !’ 
and he laughed bitterly. ‘She haunted me, and I 
could not reach her to punish her. She came to 
me in every spectral form. Her lips white, her 
eyes flashing ; or with rich, red lips, and soft blue 
eyes, as in the days of her innocent girlhood. That 
was the hardest. When she wasin her angry form 
I laughed at her; but when she came a young, fair 
child, with those deep, loving eyes, she crushed me, 
she scared me, damned me with the fires of hell! 
And then, when she was gone, I raved at her, and 
threatened to follow her into the world she was 
suffering in, and be revenged. 

‘**’ On sea and land, for ten years, this has been 
my steady, constant life. She has never missed a 
day or night. She will be here to-night, and to- 
morrow I will see her face to face. 

*** Doctor, I am not mad, but I can not say 
whether I love or hate the memory of my cousin 
Bessie. I carry her image on my heart from a 
strange superstitious affection. Other men would 
call it love. But I know that if she were in this 
cell to-night, in her own person, I would kill her 
again, as I killed her before, with my fingers grip- 
ing her throat, and her blue eyes staring into mine 
till she was dead!’ 

*** And this woman—' said I. 

**¢})-—n her!’ was his short, gruff, and furious 
response ; and, afier a pause, he continued: ‘ An- 
other of my sins. She was fool enough to love me, 
and I never refused love from a good-looking wo- 
man. She has lived with me three years, 1 sup- 
pose I ought to marry her. Which, think you, she 
would like best to be—the widow of a hanged mur- 
derer, or the outcast of some unknown seducer ?’ . 

*** Ask her. Let her choose. Is not that best?’ 

*** Perhaps it is. Will you call her in? But, 
Doctor, not a word of this other matter. She nev- 
er heard of her.’ 

‘**I called her in, and she wept for joy at his 
proposal, I do him the justice to say that he seemed 
all kindness to her, and she could not have dreamed 
that he did not love her, But a sardonic smile on 
his face as she laid her head on his breast, and he 
turned his eyes to me, showed me that he was ac- 
tually enjoying his hypocrisy. But they were mar- 
ried that night. 

**I stood by him on the scaffold. There was no 
change of demeanor, no confession, no shrinking. 
He was cool and calm; looked over the crowd with 
a sneer, and submitied to the operations with a 
nonchalance that puzzled the clergyman in attend- 
ance. 

‘*The moment before he fell I could see him 
staring fixedly on vacancy, and he shivered as if 
withcold. That was the last of his struggles with 
his remorse on earth. He died without a move- 
meat after the drop. 

‘That isn't the end of the story, Dr, Winslow. 
Don’t straighten yourself up with such an air of re- 
lief. Iam not through yet. The way of trans- 
gressors is hard, and his way was hard even to the 
grave. Bad as he was--thoroughly as I detested 
him and his boasting villainy—I resolved to bury 
him decently. 

“ But to secure his grave from intrusion was my 
main objéct, and that seemed utterly impossible. 
There was a mania among the doctors in such 
cases, and an execution was the signal for twenty 
of my brother practitioners and half a dozen med- 
ical students, who had been for a year in an office 
in the next village, to set all their wits at work 
and to raise a considerable amount of money to en- 
deavor to procure a subject. Knowing that it was 
mine, and that I had refused to permit it to be 





touched, they devised ways to outwit me and I 
ways to deceive them. 

‘*T had a grave dug in the church-yard, in an 
out-of-the-way corner, and in the night I had a 
cart-load of stones dumped into it, and filled it up 
level with the ground. They had severe work dig- 
ging that open again, but they did it before day- 
light. I had another grave in the swamp near 
my house, filled with similar contents, and I was 
watched there too, and the same result was reached. 

‘* Meantime the murderer’s body lay under my of- 
fice table, and I could not remove it. I had tried 
a dozen expedients, and finally made up my mind 
to bury it in my own cellar, and I went to bed the 
second night full of this determination. 

‘*] woke, as usual, early in the morning, and 
went down to my office. 

“You were never in a surgeon’s room after a 
dissection! Then I can’t describe to you how 
things looked in the office. Those young scamps 
of students had got in in the night, had made them- 
selves at home, had spent six hours over the sub- 
ject, had burned my candles, drank my brandy, 
dulled my instruments, and carried off the heart of 
the subject. That was all that was missing. I 
must have interrupted them in the midst of their 
work, for every thing lay as they had left it in 
their haste, prepared to carry with them but for 
my coming. 

‘‘T regarded it as providential, and I took the 
indications and finished him myself. There he 
hangs. He never had a grave. His shade wan- 
ders this side the river, and old Clraron refuses him 
passage over to be damned, as he would be. 

“You smile at my profane mythology! I beg 
your pardon, Doctor. I ought to be more modern 
in my religion. But I can’t help a liking to fancy 
the bad-hearted villain here wandering without a 
heart on the desolate shores of the Styx.” 

‘* What became of the woman, his wife ?” 

‘* A year after that she came and begged me to 
show her the grave of her husband. She wept 
profusely, and was in deep and sincere sorrow. I 
was puzzled and perplexed by her request. It 
was just the only thing I could not do. She sat 
in a chair under that very skeleton, and as she rose 
the foot caught in the fringe of her shawl, and with 
a coolness worthy a man of nerve, she disengaged 
it with her own hands.” 

* And how did you manage about the grave, 
Doctor?” 

*T will tell you. One grave, I thought, was as 
well as another for her purposes, and so I took her 
to the church-yard and showed her a mound which 
I left her to suppose covered the remains of her 
dead husband. I hope her tears quieted the sleep 
of some poor sinner. They did him no good, that 
is certain,” 


THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


“Do you think that I shall have justice done me?’ 
said a culprit to his counsel, a shrewd Kentucky lawyer 
of the best class of that eloquent State. 

‘I am afraid that you won't,” replied the other. ‘I 
sec two men on the jury who are opposed to hanging!"" 








An elderly lady, who, with her daughter, has but re- 
cently returned from a very rapid journey through En- 
gland, France, and part of Germany and Italy, was ask- 
ed, the other day, if they had visited Rome, and she re- 
plied in the negative. ** La! ma, yes, we did,” said the 
daughter. ‘That was the place where we bought the 
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bad stockings! 





During the visit of Dan Rice's circus to Upper Can- 
ada, an English bully allowed that he could lick “any 
two Yankees that ever was born.” Dan doubted this, 
and informed the Englishman that, in the absence of ‘‘a 
pair of Yankees," he might try his hand on him. The 
Englishman off coat, and pitched in. Dan countered, 
and hit the Englishman under his left ear. The English- 
man went up about five feet, leaving his boots behind. 
Englishman came down again, and fell like a log. Dan 
got a physician, bled the Englishman, and brought him 
to. Having done this, he sent him home on a shutter. 
The affair occurred about twenty miles from Niagara. 
The licking was so well deserved, and so handsomely fin- 
ished off, that it added to Dan's popularity. The day 
after this he performed to $1200; the day afterward to 
$172 





The love of ornament creeps slowly, but surely, into 
the female heart. A girl who twines the lily in her 
tresses, and looks at herself in the clear stream, will soon 
wish that the lily were fadeless, and the stream a mirror. 
We say let the young girl seek to adorn her beauty, if 
she be taught also to adorn her mind and heart, that she 
may have wisdom to direct her love of ornament in due 
moderation. 





A Dablin paper, in describing a human body lately 
discovered in an extraordinary state of preservation in a 
peat-bog near Mullingar, says that “it appeared to be 
that of a strong, muscular man, and exhibited ne percep- 
tible marks of violence, except that the head was severed 
from the neck just on a line with the root of the tongue.” 
The exception seems a rather important one. Our Hiber- 
nian contemporary apparently makes light of a somewhat 
serious mutilation in virtually stating that the deceased 
person had only had his head cut off. 
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Suppose a man drinks four glasses of liquor a day, at 
five cents a glass, in a week he spends $1 40, andina year 
$7280. This will buy the following articles: Four bar- 
rels of flour, say $24; four pairs of boots, say $15; 40 
pounds of butter $10; 200 pounds beef $9; a new hat $4; 
a new satin vest $4; a bonnet for wife $5; sugar-plums 
for children 189 cents, total $72 80. 





The aborigines of Australia have a notion that after 
death they rise again in the natural world, and become 
white people. They are now very fend of intoxicating 
liquors—so fond thet if told they will soon die, they re- 
ply, ** Me don't care; me jump up again white man, with 
plenty of sixpence for drink." 





smilies = 
An Irishman attending a Quaker meeting, heard a young 
friend make the followiug announcement: ** Brethern and 
sisters, I am going to marry a daughter of the Lerd.”’ 
** Faith an’ be jabers, an’ it will be a long time before 
ye'll see yer father-in-law!" said Pat. 
pet eee 


** Maria,’ said a lady to her colored chambermaid, 
‘*that is the third silk dress you have worn since you 
came to me, pray, how many do you own?" 

“ Only seven, Miss; but Ise saving my wages to buy 
anoder." 

** Seven! what use are seven silk dresses to you? Why, 
I do not own as many as that.” 

“"Spect not, Miss," said the smiling darkey, “you 
docsn't need ‘em so much as I does. You see you quali- 
ty white folks eberybody know is quality; but we better- 
most kind of collur’d pussons has to dress smart to ‘stia- 
guish ourselves from common niggers.” 

So critics, who denounce the present extravagant style 
of dress, be lenient! And when the paraphernalia of 
hoops and flounces, silks, velvets, and laces is very as- 
toundi remember that the poor things must do some- 
thing to 'stinguish themselves from common folks, 















“ My friend,” said a philanthropic gentleman to achap 
whose wandering, unsteady gait betrayed “ardent” fa- 
miliarity with the ‘‘ spirits," ** I thought you was a Son of 
Temperance.” ‘ Mistake,” hiccoughed Toodles, steady- 
ing himself for the reply. ‘No (hic) relation—not a bit 
—not even (hic) acquainted.” 





Night running is ruinous to the moralsof boys. They 
acquire under the cover of night an unhealthy state of 
mind, bad, vulgar, and profane language, a lawless and 
riotous bearing. Indeed, it is in the street after night- 
fall that boys principally acquire the education of the 
bad, and capacity for becoming rowdy, dissolute men. 





In Chicago a fellow named Reed was arrested, charged 
with passing two $10 counterfeit notes. The charge was 
fully proven, whereupon Reed proved that he had stolen 
the bills from a comrade. The fact that he stole the 
money was considered evidence that he supposed the 
money to be good, and the fact that the money was coun- 
terfeit, being not money in the eyes of the law, it was 
contended that no offense was committed in the stealing 
of it, and he was forthwith discharged. 

PRTG DMRS ek Sea ED 

Mr. canted said to have once described the boundary 
line between Rhode Island and Massachusetts in this lan- 
guage: ** Why," said he, ‘‘it is like starting «t a bush, 
from thence to a blue jay, from thence to a hive of bees 
in swarming time, from thence to three hundred foxes 
with fire-brands at their tails." 


Pa AS 
A phriend, pheeling phunnily phigurative, phuraishes 
the phollowing: 
“diy dtunate testers d4tuitously 4tifying 4 4lorn 4:ress. 
: dcibly 4bade 4ty dmidable 4eigners dming diging 
ces,"* 
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It was a maxim of General Jackson's, “‘ Take time to 
deliberate ; but when the hour for action arrives, st »p 
thinking, and go in.”’ 





The sensitive actor, who could not sit in the same room 
with a tea-urn on account of its hissing, has just been 
killed by a burst of applause. 





An exchange paper says the most dignified, glorious, 
and lovely work of nature is woman—the next, mai 
and thirdly, the Berkshire pig. 
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One of our dailies has the following item: “ Tbe Hon- 
orable W. L. Dayton, who is summering at Long-Branch, 
according to his usual custom was severely attacked with 
bilious colic on Sunday." Remarkable man! How long 
does it take one to become accustemed to the * bilious 
colic on Sunday?" 








icine 

Jemmy remarked to his grandmother that old Mrs. 
Crankshaw had the appearance of a person with one foot 
in the grave. ‘* Well, really, upon my word,” said the 
antique lady, ‘“‘I thought I noticed she walked a leetle 
lame, lately.” 





A medical gentleman says, that those ladies who make 
it a business to trouble dry goods’ clerks and never buy 
any thing, ought to be called counter-irritants, 





—_—- 
‘* What is the best attitude for self-defense" asked a 
pupil of a well-known pugilist, 
** Keep a civil tongue in your head,” was the reply. 





biel a etal 
A lady complaining that her husband was dead to 
fashionable amusements, he replicd, ‘* But then, my 
dear, you make me alive to the expense.” 








There is a good reason why a little man should never 
marry a widow, He might be called “the widow's 
mite." 





A Paris letter says the Sultan of Turkey has ordered 
Froment Meurice to make him a splendid mirror, sct in 
diamonds. It will cost about $100,000, and is destined 
for the favorite of the harem—a beauty who not only ex- 
hausts the immense allowance given by her lord, but 
manages to run up bills in Constantinople to the amount 
of half a million of dollars yearly. 





In Cincinnati, recently, the daughter of a wealthy cit- 
izen first procured the appointment of a needy young 
man as secretary to her father, and then, when her pa- 
rents went to Newport, she staid bebind on some plaus- 
_ excuse, went off with the young fellow, and waz mar- 

ed, 


The Pick has the following scene: 

Wire. ** Won’t you, Charley, really? Won't you take 
me to the country this summer ?" 

Cuarguey. ‘** No, my dear, I can't afford to this sum. 
mer. But I will tell you what I will do: I will have the 
gas and Croton cut off, and we'll sleep in the back attic, 
which will be just as nice!" 








A ludicrous item of testimony was squeezed out of a 
village gallant at Medina in the course of the coroner's 
investigation. Mr. Aminidab Doolittle was called on the 
witness-stand, blushing in anticipation of the revelation 
he might be called upon to make. John W. Graves, Exq., 
who conducted the case, * put him through," as fol!ow 

Graves. ‘* Where were you on Sunday evening last ?" 

Doo.iTrLe. ‘* At the Methodist church, Sir." 

Graves. ** Where did you go after church ¥" 

Doo.irt.e. ‘I went down to Centre Street." 

Graves. “ How far down Centre Street did you go?" 

Dooutttiz. ‘* Well, I went down to C—— Strect." 

Graves. ‘*‘ What house did you go to on C—— Strect?" 

Dooutrris. “ Well, I went to—I went to—well, I don't 
know as I'm obliged to tell where I went." 

Graves. ‘‘ You are obliged to tell—so out with it." 

Doo.irtix. “I went to—to—Mr. Higgins.” 

Graves. ‘* How late did you stay?" 

Doouittie. * I staid till—well, about ten o'clock." 

Graves. ** Where did you go then 

Doo.ittTLe. * Didn't go any where—I staid to Mr, 
Higgin's.” 

Graves. “ How late did you stay ?”" 

DoouitTt_e. “I staid till—till—I guess, about eleven 
o'clock.” 

Graves. “ Yes; and where did you go then ?" 

Doottrice. ** Didn't go any where. I staid at Mr. 
Higgin's till about half past eleven !” “ 

Graves. ‘* Well, then where did you go?” 

DoouittLe. “I went to—I don't know, Sir, as I'm 
ebliged te tell where I went." 

Graves. ** You are obliged to tell, Sir. Where did 
you go" 

DoouitrLxz. “I went to—well, I didn't go any where. 
By special request I staid all night!" 








“T say, Sambo, does you know what makes de corn 
grow so fast when you put de manure on it?” ‘No, I 
don't know ‘cept it makes de ground strong for de corn.” 
“No, I just tell you; when de corn begins to smell de 
manure, it don't like de fumery, so it hurries out of de 
ee. and gets up as high as possible, so it can't breathe 

ad air.’ 


Queenly Miss Quaint, the aim of whose life 

Is to die an old maid or a minister's wife, 

Grotesquely averred, after hearing young Spread, 

‘Tl hear him all day, ¢f J walk on my Read g 

** Good!" said old Hunx, with a comical smile; 

“ ee’ my — if-you're late, don't come up the broad 
sie!" 








An old woman who lived near the frontier during the 
last war with Great Britain, and possessed a marvelous 
propensity to learn the news, used frequently to make 
inquiries of the soldiers. On one occasion she called to 
one of those defenders of our rights whom she had fre- 
quently saluted before: 

“What's the news?" 

“ Why, good woman,” said he, ** the Indians have fixed 
a crow-bar under Lake Erie, and are going to turn it over 
and drown the world!" 

“Oh, mercy! what shall I dof’ and away she ran to 
tell her neighbors of the danger, and inquire of the min- 
ister how such a calamity could be averted. 

““ Why,” said he, * you need not be alarmed—we havo 
our Maker's promise that he will not again destroy tho 
earth by water.” 

‘** IT know that,” returned the old lady—‘ he’s nothing 
to do with it—it's them plaguy Indians," 
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WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday Evening, September T, 1857. 


Tux Wholesale Produce Markets were much depressed 
during the week. Breadstuffs were abundant, and they 
deteriorated. The demand was not brisk, having been 
mainly for home use. We quote: Ordinary to extra 
State Flour $5 30 @ $6 00; Superfine to fancy Western 
do. $5 50 @ $3 09; fancy to extra Genessee do. $6 15 @ 
$3 00; extra Western do. $5 75 @ $9 00; ordinary super- 
fine to extra Canadian do. $5 25 @ $7 25; mixed to 
choice extra Southern do. $6 15 @ $8 00; fine to super- 
fine Rye Flour $4 00 @ $5 25; Corn Meal $4 15 @ $1 20 
for Jersey, and $4 25 @ $450 for Brandywine, per bar- 
rel, Wheat closes at $1 47 @ $1 70 for Whiie, and $1 15 
@ $1 45 for Red, per basbel. Corn leaves on at 71 @ 75 
c. for mixed Western per bushel. Rye is inactive and 
languid at 80 @ 86 c. per bushel. Barley is unchanged. 
Oa’s are moderately sought after, and are steady at 60 
@ ¢4 c. for Western; 54 @ 60. for Siate; 45 @ 56 c 
tor Jersey;.43 @ 56 ¢. for Canadian; 45 @ 56 c. for 
Pennsylvania; 38 and 45 c, for Southern, per bushel. 
Cotton is heavy and a shade cheaper, with very light 
movements reported. Middling Uplands 15#; do. Gulfs 
153 @ 16 ¢. per pound, Several lots of the new crop of 
Co'ton appeared in the Southern markets during the 
weck. The available stock of Cotton in New York is now 
16,778 bales against 34,657 bales same time lest year. 
The receipts of Cotton at all the shipping ports to latest 
dates this season have been 2,906,176 bales against 
8,489,170 bales to the corresponding period of last sea- 
son. The total exports of Cotton from the United States, 
so far this season, have been 2,243,590 bales against 
2,946,291 bales to the same time last season. The total 
stock on hand and on shipboard, in all the shipping 
ports, at the latest dates, was 48,642 bales against 59,063 
bales at the same period last year. The stock in the in- 
terior towns, at the latest dates, was (874 bales against 
4740 bales at the correspondivg period a year ago. 

Provisions are dull and drooping. We now quote: 
Mess Pork $2550; Prime do. $21 25, per barrel; Hams 
13 ¢.; Shoulders 12 eq; Smoked Bacon 144 @ 15 c.; 
Lard 15} @ 153 ¢., per pound; Repacked Western Mess 
Beef $17 CO @ $18 00 per barrel; Prime Mess Beef $30 00 
per tierce; Beef Hams $23 50 per barrel; common to 
choice State Butter 17 @ 25 c.; Cheese 6} @ 93 ¢., per 
pound. Groceries are heavy, and prices are without 
improvement, save for Sugars, which have slightly ad- 
vanced again. Other commodities show no important 
a:tcration, 


Stock of several Articles on hand, in New York: about 
September 1. 










Ashes, barrels ........ eecveces 1897, 
Coffee, packages... 7 118.5 

Cotton, bales .....- 16,246 
ITorap, tons,....++ 811 
Ilemp, bales...... : . 12,526 
llides, number ....... peoseccecs 0,161 212,776 
Leather, Sole, sides ............ . 26,000 79,800 
Molasses, hogsheads...,....... + 14,046 18,707 
Molasses, barrels... ‘ 770 14,841 
Pork, barrels ......,.- . 84,041 23,640 
Beef, tierces and barrels,......., 24,558 9,027 
Rice, tierces ...... Ghabetaccceess Glee 1,708 
Rice, bags ....... (agesed veces eee 8,370 aw 
Sugars, Keisheods eosbeweseese +» 73,883 90,848 
Sugare, Dags..cesccocccscccecees — 13,099 
Bugass, BOGS <ccanasecesccs - 19,231 23,982 
‘Tobacco, crude, hogsheads ...... 6,924 6,952 
Tobacco, crude, bales....... ee 8 855 
Tobacco, manufactured, packages 26,880 67,523 


Frvights were somewhat brisker and firmer. For 
Liverpool, Cotton 2s. 9d. @ 3s. per bale; Flour 9d. @ 1s. 
r barrel; Grain 2¢4. @ 4d. per bushel: Beef 9d. @ 

51, per tiesce; Rosin 9d. @ 1s. per barrel, and heavy 
37. 6d. @ 15s. per ton. For other ports propor- 
te quotations. 

he Live Stock Markct has fallen again for Beeves— 
chietly under the pressure of an overstock, though tho 
pavic in financial circles added to the depressive influ- 
ene-s. The reduction in prices induced free purchases 
last Wednesday, leaving only some £5) to 800 head in 
the vards unsold. The week's receipts, according to re- 
turus from the principal markets, reached 4940 Beeves, 
220 Milch Cows, 700 Veal Calves, 12,678 Sheep and 
Lambs, and 13,000 Swine, against 2703 Beeves, 244 Miich 
Cows, T1l Veal Calves, 13,836 Sheep and Lambs, and 
1359 Swine, the preceeding week. The range of prices 
for Beeves at the Forty-fourth Street Market, last Wed- 
nesday, was from § for the poorest to 12 c. for first qual- 
ity, the general average having been 10 @ 103 c. per 
pound. Milch Cows, with their Calves at their sides, 
were sparingly sought after, at former rates. Veal 
Calves were in less request, at 5 @ 7} c. per pound. 
Sheep and Lambs continued unusually plenty, and 
though inquired for pretty briskly, prices Evored buy- 
ers, The bulk of the week's sales were effected at from 
$2 50 @ $6 00 per head. Swine were even less freely 
offered than they were needed, and they closed firmly at 
Tt @ 8} ¢. for live, and 9% @ 10} ¢. for dressed, per pound. 

The Country Produce Market is very heavily stocked 
w.th many garden vegetables; these aro in request, but 
at reduced prices, Potatoes are salable and steady, with 
4 fuir quantity hero. The rot has seriously injured the 
crop. o hear of fields in gp E seeend that will pay 
but little more than the expense of digging, owing to the 
prevalence of the disease, but this is not the case gener- 
ally. The supply of fruit is not large, aud high prices 
are being obt d for desirable articles, such as good 
Apples, Peaches, aud Plums, Barnyard Produce is 
plenty and heavy. 
















Wuoursace Prices onTarxep By Propucrzs at Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 
















Apples, new, per barrel ..........-.. $2600 @ $600 
Blackberries, per bushel............+ $459 @ $500 
Whortleberries, per bushel . -. $200 @ $259 
Pears, per barrel .......eceeeseseees $2509 @ $550 
Peaches, per basket.......+0+++++ ++ $150 @ $225 
Piums, per bushel ....... epveccese - $300 @ $450 
Votatoes, new, per barrel........... - $18 @ 00 
“ sweet, per barrel....... «+. $400 @ $475 
Onions, new, per 100 buncho «+s $40) @ $450 
- per bushel......... ove > @ 8) 
Turnips, new, per barrel ....... ... 50 @ $100 
Tomatoes, per basket ..........-+0+ 2 @ 45 
Lettuce, per hundred .......6++.-00 7S @ $100 
Squashes, new, per barrel .......... $100 @ $125 
Watermelons, per 100 ...........+.. $1000 @ $2000 
Beets, per 100 bunches,............. $200 @ $30) 
Cucumbers, per 100 .......0.-0ee005 5 @ =o 
Cabbages, per 100. ..........ecscees $200 @ Stoo 
Cauliflowers, per dozen .........++ $100 @ $1 %5 
Chleory, POT TWD svc ccccsavcccccess 75 @ $10 
Parsnips, per dozen bunches ....... 3T @ Bo 
Carrots, per 100 bunches........... 
Nutmeg Melons, per barrel 


Beans, per basket...........0.. 
“per bushel..... cence 
Corn, per 100 ears ....... Coeeeccees 
“ Sweet, per 100 ears........... 
 enerea'h sede ee eee 
Parsley and Soup Celery, per 100... $100 @ — 
Gariic, per 100 ........... posecccces $i @ a= 
af ae 7™@ 5) 
Butter, Western, per pound . paint 
** State, per pound .... eee ; 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen ............. 1 @ 15} 
“Western, per dozen......... a 10 @ 14 
Chickens, per pait...........0..006 
Live Fowls, per pair 
Docks, per pair .....-.e-eeeeeeeees 
Turkeys, per pound ................ 





Woodcock, per dozen 
Beef, per pound 
Mutton, per pound .............0005 
Lamb, per pound.......... -ounasees 
Veal, per pound..... evccccccsccces . ll @ 12 
Pork, per poOUnd.....sceseeseeeseces 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Franxiin Square, Monday Evening, Sept. 7, 1857. 
Tue trade of the past week compares as follows with 
that of the corresponding week last year: 
Imports. Exports. 
Week ending Sept. 5, 1857 $3,323,020....$1,149,011 
Corresponding weck, 1856 4,156,094:... 1,080,114 
Increase ............. oo ~~ $58,897 
SE isaiceasasian $833,074 


The export of specic was light, being only a trifle over 
a quarter of a million, while over a million and a half 
was obtained from California, and as much more from 
the Sub-Treasury and the interior. Hence, the banks 
probably have as much as twelve millions at the present 
time against nine and a quarter last week. Exchango 
is dull, at 109 @ 109}; but money is extremely tight, 15 
and 18 being paid for first class paper. 

On Tuesday the Mechanics Banking Association —a 
small concern, which has been in bad credit for some 
time, and which has suffered severely from a recent de- 
falcation—suspended payment, and produced for a time 
a panicin the city. Some mercantile failures have since 
occurred, and the depression in railway seeurities con- 
tinucs. But, as a whole, the feeling is calm and secure 
in comparison with what it_was last week. ~ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To Tur Boorse.ier aNp Buyer. 
ARDING’S BIBLES 
for the PULPIT, 
Faniy, 
Student, 


and Pocket, 
in over a hundred different styles of binding, type, pa- 
per, and illustration. 

The Subscribers, having recently stereotyped several 
entirely new sets of plates of the Holy Bible (Quarto 
Size), and increased their facilities for publishing, so- 
licit the attention of Wholesale purchasers to their large 
and extensive assortment of editions of the HOLY BI- 
ILE, illustrated with Brilliaut Muminations and fine 
Luglish Stecl Engravings, to suit all tastes, at prices 
lower than any other establishment in the world. 

JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. 


RATION DELIVERED BY RALPH 
WALDO DOESTICKS, on the INAUGURATION 
of the eo-called IMPROVEMENTS in the PICAYUNE. 
LADIES AND MeN:—This is a serious world, We aro 
brought into this world to toil, struggle, and suffer. We 
are breught into this world to be serious, not to fritter 
away our valuable lives in levity. I wish to give you a 
large number of words of advice on the subject of seri- 
ousness. What I am now saying, and what I am about 
to say, is suggested by certain alterations, supposed to be 
improvements, in a little funny paper, called Tux Pica- 
YUNE, published in New York. That paper I am op- 
posed to, for ia various ways it has a tendency to frus- 
trate the efforts of a large class of men, to make us seri- 
ous and sorrowful. In the first place, that paper makes 
us laugh, and a man, while laughing, can not be serious, 
In the second place, laughter helps digestion. Now 
there is nothing so highly calculated to make us take a 
serious view of life as indigestion; therefore I object to 
Tusk Picayunr. Again, laughter produces corpulency, 
than which nothing is more unbecoming. Moreover, a 
man who expends four cents for a copy of a funny paper 
wastes an amount of money which, if judiciously ex- 
pended, would provide him with a nutritious glass of 
Lager Beer. What are fifteen or twenty funny pictures 
and a few hundred laughs, compared to tour cents’ worth 
of animal fibre, bone, and sinew. 
Tue Picayune is published at 
22 SPRUCE STREET, N. Y. 
Therefore, avoid that locality. It is mailed to Sub- 
seribers for Two Dollars per year; therefore never have 
Two Dollars about vou. 


= oso es & HA kT, 
245 Broadway, 
Annonnee their intention to remove to their new store 
(now erecting) on or about the 1st of January, and have 
determined upon selling their 
Immense stock of 
Satin Dz Larnes, Brocatx...Es, 
LACE AND Musiin CurtTarns, 
WInpow SHADEs, 

Cognices, Parre Haneines, &c., 
At an unprecedented reduction in price. 

In offering this inducement, their stock will be found 
replete with every article in their line, Families furn- 
ishing, or in want of © 

Upholstery goods, curtains, 

Materials for furniture, 

Window shades, &c., &c., 
are invited to avail themselves of an offer that may never 
occur again, 

N. B.—8. & H. being practic:1 upholsterers, pur- 
chasers can have their curtains, &c., made up in the 
best ry My and after the newest French designs, jre- 
ceived by every steamer from their house in Paris. 

WINDOW SHADES 
Made to any design or pattern. 


HE NORTHWEST COAST; or, Three 
Years Residence in Washington Territory. Con- 
taining Personal Adventures, a Description of the Coast 
from Columbia River to the Straits of Fuca, and an Ac- 
count of Indian Customs, Superstitions, Music, &c., &c., 
and of the Vocabularies of the Chehalis and Chinook 
Languages, and of the * Jargo:" of the Northwest. With 
a General Description of Washington Territory, and Ad- 
vice to Emigrants. By Jame; G. Swan. An original 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 

The experience of three years’ residence on the North- 
west Coast, from 1852 to 1555, has furnished the mate- 
rials for this important and instructive volume. It is 
filled with valuable information in regard to the topog- 
raphy, natural history, social condition, customs and 
manners of the natives, and many other important points 
of that region. Tho narrative is diversified with nu- 
merous personal incidents, sketches of frontier life, and 
animated descriptive passages. Most of the facts record- 
ed in the work are of a novel character, although the 
historical connection is preserved by appropriate refer- 
ence to the statements of previous travelers, The style 
is free from pretension, simple and impressive, lively, 
and often picturesque. 

*“*Mr. James G. Swan, a gentleman who has resided 
in an official capacity in Washington and Oregon Terri- 
tories, and made himself familiar with their gcography 
and resources. He is an apt remarker, and a terse, 
good writer, who has given his attention for years to use- 
ful subjects." — Extract from a Letter from Uenry R. 
Scnooicrart, LL.D., fo Hon, Wa. L. Marcy. 

Published by Hazrzer & Brorurrs, Franklin Square, 
New York. 

*,* Harrrr & Brorurrs will send the above Wo:k by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), ou receipt of the Money. 


| asaenia GALLERY, 359 Broapwary, 
(Over Thompson's Saloon). 

The Imperial Photograph, an entirely new and unique 

application of the art, is made only at this establishment. 
Au unrivaled collection of specimens on exhibition. 


A= RECREATIONS. — Directions to our 
new style of Antique Painting on Glass, Oriental 
Painting, Grecian Painting, and Potichomanie furnished 
so full and complete, that a person without previous 
knowledge of drawing or painting, can be sure to acquire, 
on receipt of One Dollar, with receipts for varnish, &c, 
Circulars, list of Engravings suitable, and other infor- 
mation sent free. Address J. E. TILTON, Salem,tMass., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Artists’ Goods, 

















& HERRY VALLEY FEMALE ACAD- 
EMY, Cuenry Vauuey, N. Y. Next term begins 
Nov. 5. For Catalogues apply to 244 Pearl Street, New 
York, or address C. G, HAzELTINE 
J. A Fow.er Principals. 


T #N DIPLOMA 8, 
TWO PREMIUMS, 
ONE MEDAL, AWARDED TO 
SPRATT’S PATENT SELYF-SEALING CANS, 
WELLS & PROVOST, 
Sole Proprictore, 
215 Front Street, N. Y. 





66 bane eng mene CREAM "—A Pomade 
for beautifying the Hair—highly perfumed, 
superior to any French article imported, and for half the 
rice. For dressing Ladies’ Hair it has no equal, giving 
t a bright, glossy appearance. It causes Gentlemen's 
Hair to curl in the most natural manner. It removes 
dandruff, always giving the Hair the appearance of being 
fresh shampooed, Price only Fifty Cents. None gen- 
uine unless signed 
FETRIDGE & CO., Proprietors of the 
“ Balm of a Thousand Flowers." 
For sale by.all Druggists. 





Cnrarest AND Brest 1n THE WoRLp. 

Now ready and for sale by all Newsvenders, 
PARTS I. to IX, INCLUSIVE or Tus 
ge LY PARTS OF HARPER’S 

WEEKLY, the most valuable and interesting 
Publication of the day, Each Monraty Parr contains 
64 Pacss of choice reading, and numerous Sr.enpip IL. 
LusTRations. Price 20 cents per Part. Dealers sup- 
plied by Hanpre & Brorurns, Franklin Square, N, Y. 











Qerec MACHINES. — All persons who 
want a Sewing Machine of universal utility — one 
that will sew the lightest fabrics and the heaviest fabrics 
better than any other—the best machine for family use, 
manufacturing, plantation use, or any use whatever —a 
machine that don't get out of order, and with which an 
industrious woman can readily earn $1000 a year—can 
obtain it nowhere except at the office o 
1. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, N. Y. 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 

BLES.—Patented Feb. 19, 1856. Salesrooms, No, 

786 and 783 Broadway. Manufactory, No, b0 Ann Street, 
New York. 








(From the New York Times.) 
PERFUMED BREATH.—What lady or 
gentleman would remain under the curse of a dis- 

aszreeable breath, when using the ** Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers" as a dentrifice would not only render it sweet, 
but leave the teeth white as alabaster? Many persons 
do not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so del- 
icate, their friends will never mention it. Pour a single 
drop of the ** Balm” on your tooth-brush, and wash the 
teeth night and morning. A fifty cent bottle will last a 
year. 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION may easily be ac- 
quired by using the ** Balm of a Thousand Flowers,” It 
will remove tan, pimples, and freckles from the skin, 
leaving it of a soft and roseate hue. Wet a towel, pour 
ou two or three drops, and wash the face night and morn- 
ing. 

SHAVING MADE EASY.—Wet your shaving brush 
in either warm or cold water, pour on two or three drops 
of ** Balm of a Thousand Flowers,"’ rub the beard well, 
and it will make a beautiful soft lather, much facilitating 
the operation of shaving. Price only 50 cents, 

Beware of Counterfeits. 

None genuine unless signed by 

FETRIDGE & CO., New Yorx. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


Aare EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

MESSRS. ALLSOPP & SONS can not refrain from 
reminding the Public that it is entirely owing to the ex- 
ertions of their House that ** Burton” possesses ils pres- 
ent important trade in * Pale Ale." Messrs. Allsopp & 
Sons first introduced this Article to the Indian Market 00 
years ago, since which period its great popularity has re- 
mained unshaken; and, until they commenced shipping 
their Ale to the United States—5 years since — English 
Draught Ale was unknown in America, These circum- 
stances induce Messrs, Allsopp & Sons to feel confident the 
American Public will support them in their endeavors to 
make their Bitter Alea general drink in this country ; and 
its anti-bilious and tonic properties, its refreshing and 
agreeable flavor, make it a beverage especially adapted for 
the States during the Hot Season, The principal medical 
men in America and England recommend its use to inva- 
lids as a most efficient tonic. In consequence of the report- 
ed adulteration of some descriptions of Bitter Ale, Messrs. 
Allsopp & Sons have received numerous incidental Testi- 
monials to the excellence, purity, and salutary effects of 
their Ale. By the following extracts, among anumberfrom 
the most eminent medical men, the Profession through- 
out the country will have the satisfaction of finding their 
j\.st appreciation of the remedial advantages of ALL- 
SOPP'S Pate ALB amply confirmed by the concurring 
testimony of the most able Physicians and Surgeons, as 
well as the most illustrious Chemists of the time: 

From Baron Lienia.—** The specimens of your Pale 
Ale seut to me afforded me another opportunity of confirm- 
ing its valuable qualities. I am myself an admirer of this 
beverage, and my own experience enables me to recom- 
mend it, in accordance with the opinion of the most emi- 
nent English physicians, as a very agreeable and efficient 
tonic, and as a general beverage, both for the invalid and 
the robust. Giessen, May 6," 

From Prorrssor Granuam, F.R.S., ete 3 yo 
London, and Prorgsser Horrmann, Ph. D., F.R.8., Col- 
lege of Chemistry, London.—‘‘ The sifting nature of the 
chemical examination which the Beers of Messrs. ALL- 
SOPPS' manufacture for many months past have been 
subjected to, fully establishes their incontestable purity. 
The Process of brewing Pale Ale is one in which nothing 
but water and the best malt and hops, of the first quality, 
are used; it is an operation of the delicacy and 
care, which would be entirely ruined by any tampering 
with the materials employed. London, April 26." 

From the ANALYTIOAL SANITARY CoMMIsSIONER of the 
** Lancet,” May 15, 1852.—“ From the pure and whole- 
some nature of the ingredients employed, the moderate 
proportion of alcohel present, and the very considerable 
quantity of aromatic anodyne bitter derived from hops 
contained in these Beers, they tend to preserve the tone 
and vigor of the stomach, and conduce to the restoration 
of the health of that organ when in a state of weakness 
or debility. They resemble, indeed, from their lightness, 
a WINE or MALT rather than an ordinary fermented in- 
fusion; and it is very satisfactory to find that a beverage 
of such general consumption is entirely free from every 
kind of impurity." 

From Proressorn Muspratt, F.R.S.E., Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy.—-*I have carefully examined and 
analysed samples of your Ales, and find that they do not 
contain a particle of any injurious substance. J and my 
Samily have used your Ales for years, and with perfect con- 
Jidence in their purity. 1 know that Pale Ale, when pre- 
pared, as 1t must be in your Brewery, under scientific sur- 
veillance, contains a large quantity of nutritious matter; 
and the hop, by its tonic properties, gives a healthy tone 
to the stomach. 

“ COLLEGE or Cuzmistry, Liverpool, April 20." 

And many others, which can be seen at the office of 
Mr. Arntuun Kexpat, 5 South William Street, New 
York, our sole Agent for the United States. 

Burton on Trent, June, 1857. 

Norice.—This Ale is to be had on Draught at all the 
principal Hotels and Restaurants, and in Bottles (in cases 
containing two and six dozen pints) at all Wine Mer- 
chants and Grocers throughout the Union. The under- 
signed would call the attention of the Trade to the fact, 
that a large Stock being always kept on hand, in Bond, 
the supply throughout the year can be guaranteed. 

ARTHUR KENDALL, 5 South William Street, N. Y., 
Sole Agent for the United States. 











R & G. A. WRIGHT'S ORIGINAI, 
. FRANGIPANNI, 
OR EVERLASTING PERFUME, 
FRANGIPANNI PomMAps, 
= Soap, 
Sacuer. 


FRancGIpanni Extracts, 
“ Hatem O11, 
“ Toon Powprr, “ 


These new, elegant, and recherchd perfumeries are 
from the Laboratory of Messrs. R. & G. A. Wright, 
SOLE ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
in this Country. The Perfume Frangipanni is an Ori- 
ental production, brought in its original state into this 

country, and prepared in its various forms by them. 

The admiration and demand for these articles is be- 
yond precedent, and, in consequence, a variety of imita: 
tions are springing up; but these, whether of 

HOME MANUFACTURE 
oR 
SOLD AS “IMPORTATIONS," 

have only an evanescent fragrance, AND SHOULD BE 
AVOIDED BY PURCHASERS. For sale by all the Drug- 
gists in the United States, Canada, and South America, 

R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Sole originators and manufac- 
turers in the United States. 

No. 35 (late 23) South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


‘“ P.O SMOKERS AND CHEWERS !” 


No gentleman should mingle in the society of ladies 
with his teeth discolored and breath tainted with to- 
baceo. For purifying the mouth after smoking or chew- 
ing, * Fontaine's Cream or WiLp Fiowres” is one of 
the most effectual dentrifices in use. It whitens the 
teeth, strengthens the gums, and imparts to the breath, 
80 often offensive, an agrecable fragrance. 

Foz Suavine.—Its rich lather penetrates and softens 
the beard, prevents irritation, and renders the operation 
easy and agreeable. F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 305 
Broadway, New York. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


RAPE LEAF GIN. — We are constantly 
receiving Invoices of this celebrated Gin, in pipes 
and three-quarter pipes, The manufactory from which 
this Gin is obtained in Schicdam has been in existence 
over 200 years, and therefore explains the reason why 
this Gin is superior to the common grade of Gio and 
Schnapps imported into this market. 
WELLINGTON & ABBOTT, 47 Water Street, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for the United States. E 











BAcoN says, ‘‘A few words go to prove a 
Jact." It is eo, for Bogle’s Hyperion Fiuid for 
the Hair, his Prize Medal Electric Hair Dye, and his 
Balm of Cytheria for beautifying the Complexion, are, 
in truth, unsurpassed in their virtues. Sold by WM. 
BOGLE, Boston, and Druggists every where. 

‘ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 

THE BEST MEDICINE.—This pleasant, simple, 

and most efficacious remedy for purifying the blood, and 
the Cure of Scrofulous and Cutaneous Diseases, may bo 
taken at this season with the greatest benefit by every 
one, The only caution necessary to be used is to obtain 
the original and genuine article. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton 
Street, New York. 


‘eC oe euurrTion.” 


Dr. H, Jamzs’s wonderful Remedy for the Cure of 
Coneumption can only be obtained at 19 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. Dr. H. James, of 19 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, has no Office or Agent in New York. 
Price $2 00 per bottle. Recipe sent by mail if four post- 
age stamps are enclosed. 











Ir 18 Not a Dye. 
N RS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR 
RESTORER 

Restores Gray Hair to its natural color. 

Cures all diseases of Lair and Scalp. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN'S WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING 

Superior to all others for children or adults, 

These preparations are exported to Euro 

They are recommended by persons of highest standing, 

Send to Depot, No. 855 Broome Street, for circular 
and information. Sold every where. 


RANDRETH'S PILLS.—A_ Uyrversa, 
Mrpicixg.—By what we eat, by the air we breathe, 
or by the water we drink, we ean be made sick; or by 
fatigue, or from debility induced by heat, because these 
effects end by producing impurity of blood. To regain 
health, we must purify the blood by the organs of the 
stomach and bowels; these organs must be continued in 
the regular performance of that duty which Nature has 
assigned them, and should there be any impediment, to 
what does experience point? 
TO BRANDRETH'S PILLS, 
which can not injure, and which will surely restore the 
bowels to the regular performance of their duties, 

The dyspeptic, the bilious will find them a treasure of 
health, and the same may be said to all who are sick in 
any way, take Brandreth's Pilis and be cured. 

Principal Office 43 Brandreth Building. Sold also at 
296 Bowery and 241 Hudson Street; at Cushman's, 
Broadway, corner Twenty-second Street; Mrs. Hayes, 
175 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 124 South Sixth Street, 
Williamsburgh, and 52 Division Street, at 25 cents a 
box, with full directions. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 

Harrrn’s Weexty will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London I/lustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as much matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files. 
At the cloze of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the convenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 








TERMS. 

Hanrren's WerK.y will appear every Satvrpay Morn- 
1nG, and will be sold at Five Cents a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the following rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks . ° $1 00. 


One Copy for One Year. . . 250. 
One Copy for Two Years . ° e 409. 
Five Copies for One Year . ° ° 9 00, 
Twelve Copies for One Year. ° 20 00, 


Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 40 00. 

To Postmasters getting up a Club of Twelve or Twen- 
ty-five, a Copy will be seut gratis, Subscriptions may 
commence with any Number. Specimen Numbers gra- 

itously supplied. 
a> teaiding in the British Provinces will remit 
Twenty six Cents ia addition to the subscription for the 
American postage. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Ciun 
Prices. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franku Sqvarr, New York. 

*,* Persons living in the Cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and wishing ** Harper's Weekly" supplied at their 
houses, will please to send their names and residence to 
the Office of Publication. The Carriers who deliver the 
paper will collect pay for the same. 

*,* EUROPEAN SUBSCRIBERS will have 
their Copies regularly forwarded per Mail (U. 8. 
paid), upon payment of thirteen shillings ste to 
Sampson Low, Son, & Co., the American sellers, 
47 Ludgate Hill, London, 
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THE HONEYMOON 
Mary. ‘ Cha¥leS, dtr; now we are Married, you know, we should have no Secrets. So do, like 
a Love; hand me the Bottle of Hair Dye; you will find it in my Dressing-Case.”’ 
‘ is. NEW BOOKS, &c. EV. D.C. VAN NORMAN, A.M., late 


Principal of Rutger’s Female Institute, will (D. V.) 
oa open a BoarD Ne and Day Scnoor for Youxe Lapirs, at 
'MUE BEST BOOKS TO SELL.—Book- | No. 79 East Fourteenth Street, near Union Square, ou 
sellers, Agents, and Newsmen will find a quick | the 14th ny wee next. lian te ti 
rale for thove new Hand-Books, just published; OW For full in wt ea pet x6, System OF IxsTRuC- 
£O WRILE—HOW TO -TALK—IOW TO BEHAVE | TION, &c., attention is invited to his Prosrrorcs, to be 
* HOW TO DO BUSINESS, Price, free by mail, | bad at the Sonoor, or by addressing the Princirat. 
ouly 3) cents each, or the four in paper, $1. Complete \ P. FETRIDGE & CO., 281 Broapway, 
in ove large gilt vol. $1 59, now ready. Try them, Ad- e New York, are prepared to supply the Book 
dress FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. Trade throughout the United States, with any work pub- 
lished in this country or Furope, at a lower figure, and 
as promptly, as any house in the country, 
Any Book advertised will be sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of the published price. 
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| Informs her friends and the Public, that her 








\ JELLINGTON & ABBOTT, 47 Water 
j Street, New York, Successors to A. SrigNRrTe 
& Co., offer for Sale, from United States Bonded Ware- 
house, JULES ROBIN & CO,'8, MARETT & CO,'S, E. 
GEANTY and HENRY SUTTON'S 
COGNAC AND CIIAMPAGNE BRANDIES, 

ALEXANDRE SRronette’s, P. L'Evéque and A. De.ver's 
ROCHELLE BRANDIES, Gin, St. Croix, and Jamaica 
Rum, Ale Sherry, Port, Madeira, and Claret Wines, 
Fruite, Ot}, Walnuts, Castile Soap, &e, 





School, No. 10 Gramezcy Park (East 20th Street), 
New York, will commence on Wednesday, September 16. 
A punctual attendance of her pupils is respectfully 


requested, 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBE 
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The Extremely Reprehensible Conduct of those two Podgkinsens, as they Walked to Church 


with their Papa, Mamma, and Sisters last Sunday. 
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LECTURE SEASON, 1857-8. 
M* G. VANDENHOFF, 

43 Beprorp &Trert, Boston, 
is now making his arrangements with 
Lyorums, ATEN aus, &c. 

With Vandenhoff's acquirements, and his advantages 
of voice and manner, he is calculated to be the most suc- 
cessful and popular lecturer of the day. As a dramatic 
reader, there is no one in the country who can compete 
with him.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


RENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE 

FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, No. 48 East Twen- 

ty-fourth Street, — Boarding and Day School. Young 

men prepared for College and business. Specialty: The 

French ee Will reopen on September 15. Pros- 
pectus, with full information and references to be had. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, of Paris. 


M YSTIC HALL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. — In addition, Salt-water Bathing and 


Horseback Riding. A Catalogue may be had of the 
Principal, Box, Boston, Mass, 
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66 ROVER & BAKER’S” 
CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
CHINE. 
a 20 different styles with the latest improvements. 
‘hese are unquestionably the best Machines fur fami- 
ly use in the market. 

No family, who prizes home comforts, will do without 
a GROVER & BAKER MACHINE, made expressly for 
Jamily use. 

495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Boston ; 
57 St. Charles Street, New Orleans; 87 Front Street. St. 
Louis; 6 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; and 730 Wet 
Street, Philadelphia. 
joLes ROBIN & CO.’S COGNAC BRAN- 

DY.—This celebrated and favorite Cognac Brandy 
is constantly being received, and is for sale in assorted 
packages by the agents at the lowest market prices. 

WELLINGTON & ABBOTT, Sole Ageuts, 


47 Water Street, N. Y. 
$12 


A YEAR IS CHARGED FOR 
stitute, at Claverack, N. Y, 


MA- 





Board and Tuition in Hudson River In- 
A. FLACK, Prin. 


